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CHAPTER V. 

A FAMILY FRACAS. 

Charles Edwin Calverton shambled along by 
Bessy's side, and made no further comment on 
his meeting with our heroine. Keeping his 
eyes bent downwards he appeared to take no 
notice of Bessy's agitation, Bessy's curiosity 
and fear. Having fulfilled the mission of his 
brother, he had subsided into his usual 
skulking self, and for all that he betrayed to 
the contrary might be thinking as he walked 
of some pet scheme — perhaps "luxuriant 
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hair and whiskers" — to bring the postage- 
stamps as thick as snow-flakes on him. 

Bessy glanced towards him once or twice as 
if for explanation, but he kept one shoulder to 
the wall, and crept along with his face averted 
from her. 

When they were but three streets removed 
from Choke Street her uncle for the second 
time looked at her under cover of his shabby, 
napless hat. 

"Ain't you afraid of going home?" he 
asked in a hasty whisper. 

"I — I don't know. What have I to be 
afraid of?" 

" You see it's all known — and your father, 
though I say it as shouldn't," — ^he looked 
very hurriedly round him lest honest Dick 
should be at his elbow — "is not the most 
amiable, or the most considerate, when things 
run a little contrary." 

" I have done no wrong." 

" I don't know what you've done, Bessy — 
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it's no business of mine, and, for the love of 
heaven, don't implicate an innocent man, 
who's trodden under foot too much already. 
But, Bessy," looking round a second time, 
" take my advice and let things go their own 
way with your father. Eight or wrong, 
there's only harm follows interference. Hear, 
see, and say nothing — it's the wisest." 

This was a new phase of Charles Edwin's 
character, and Bessy regarded him with sur- 
prise. Her uncle had not condescended to 
address so many words to her during all her 
sojourn at the " El-Dorado ;" and as for oflFer- 
ing her advice on any point, Bessy would as 
soon have expected advice from the comic 
singer, or Joe the barman. It was the old 
advice that Lotty in other words had bestowed 
upon her before, and Bessy shuddered, for it 
implied a giant's power, and a tyrannical 
giant's use thereof in honest Dick. 

Charles Edwin delivered his warning in his 
usual feeble whine — something like a profes- 
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sional beggar who trails along at your side 
and details his imaginary griefs — and made 
the pavement at his feet more the object 
addressed, than Bessy Calverton. 

" I shouldn't have got on with him for so 
many years, if I hadn't truckled to him, and 
shut my eyes, and minded my own business. 
He's too big and strong to live with and not 
allow him his own way. You ought to have 
known all that by this time, Bessy. I've 
given in, and been ground down and spat 
upon — and I can live with him, and work for 
my bread in quietness." 

Had Bessy been looking at him then, she 
might have noticed a peculiar change in the 
expression of Charles Edwin's countenance ; 
a more hardened, and less senile expression, 
that gave him a look of the brother whom he 
feared. But Bessy was thinking of her own 
future, and as the voice of the speaker changed 
not, she failed to observe the bushy grey eye- 
brows contract, and the little grey eyes 
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beneath them gather something of fire. 

" I do not fear," said Bessy. 

" Lotty tried the obstinate once, and much 
good it has done her," added he. 

"Poor Lotty!" 

" And if you'll take an old man's advice,, 
you'll give in. It's easy policy, and wants no 
studying. I say it's wisest — and I know it's 
best. Ugh I how abominably cold 1" 

And he turned up the greasy collar of his 
great-coat above his ears, and thrust both 
hands to the bottom of his trousers pockets 
and skulked along more than ever. 

" I'm not afraid of the hard words he may 
give me for to-day's action," said Bessy at 
last ; " it's my first attempt at anything like 
right since I left Wales, and I feel all the 
better for it." 

" Right," sneered the old man. 

" Have I acted wrong? " 

" Oh, no ! All this is very good and 
praiseworthy of you, Bessy Calverton, but it 
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won't pay in Choke Street. I may admire 
your conduct in my own way, for I'm a hard- 
working, honest fellow myself; but I can't 
think it judicious, and — and it has been very 
badly managed. You're not sorry for what 
you have done ? " 

"No." 

A third hasty glance right and left before 
he addressed the pavement again. 

*^ You'll tdl him so?" 

« If he ask me." 

" That's what we call * pluck ;' but it's no 
use, Bessy, unless " 

" Unless?" repeated Bessy, as he increased 
his pace, and seemed afraid of his subject. 

But Charles Edwin did not answer until 
they were within a few paces of the comer of 
Choke Street. And then, before that corner 
was reached, he took his right hand from his 
pocket, and made a hasty snatch at her shawl 
and drew her back. 

" Unless you've pluck enough to end it all 
— at once ! " 
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" What do you mean ? " gasped Bessy, for 
Charles Edwin was then looking at her for 
the first time, and it was so white and agi- 
tated a face, that it did not resemble her 
ancle's in the least. 

" You're one more of us going to the bad, 
unless you end it all at once ! " he cried, with 
strange excitement — " unless you've pluck 
enough to run ! Anywhere — ^with anybody ; 
you can't be worse off, and there's a chance 
of being better 1 Why don't you end it all 
at once?" 

"Runaway?" 

" There's nothing to stop for but ruin at 
the * El-Dorado I' " he continued, in the same 
strange excited tones ; " and we haven't 
turned the corner yet — we're not in sight, 
and no one knows I have found you ! I'll 
tell him I have never met you, and, with all 
his cleverness, he won't be a bit the wiser. 
Run, my girl, and be one Calverton the 
less ! " 
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For a moment Bessy felt inclined to follow 
his advice ; then thoughts of abandoning 
Lotty without a word of farewell, and the 
fear of flinging herself in the midst of the 
great London wilderness, without a friend to 
help her, save Mr. Parslow, perhaps — and he 
was already suspected by her father — deterred 
her, and made her resolve to follow in the 
old track, whilst strength was left her to 
combat the evU round her. No, she would 
not fly ! 

Charles Edwin relapsed into his old habits 
— even regarded Bessy with some nervous 
fear. 

" Well, well — you are right enough, Bessy. 
Perhaps I was only trying you — having a 
little bit of fun, just to keep myself warm this 
cold morning. You — you need not say any- 
thing about it to your father ? *' 

" I will not speak of it. You meant it for 
my good, I think, but I can't run away yet ; 
I — I am too weak.*' 
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" Only a joke of mine ; don't think of it 
any more, my dear. Just done to try you, for 
— he, he! — I shouldn't have let you go! 
But still, you may as well not — not mention 
it to Eichard.'' 

Bessy repeated her promise, and he mut- 
tered something about Richard not always 
being able to appreciate a bit of fun. 

Silent the rest of the way home, uncle and 
niece, each following an especial train of 
thought, and inclined not to rise from the 
depths again. Along that narrow, poverty- 
haunted street, where honest life was frost- 
nipped, and only evil seemed to flourish, to 
the establishment of Eichard Calverton, li- 
censed victualler. Half-a-dozen doors from 
those respectable wine and spirit vaults Bessy 
could hear the elevated voice of her father, 
and it reminded her of the muttering amongst 
the mountains before the storm used to break 
with all its force over Aberogwin. Eichard 
Calverton had not reconciled himself to his 
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losses or wrongs yet awhile, and the voice of 
the disconsolate welled into Choke Street. 
Bessy glanced at Charles Edwin again, but 
that gentleman had his hands in his pockets, 
and his eyes directed downwards, and his 
teeth were rattling with cold ; he had forgot- 
ten his advice, or his attempt at a little bit of 
fun to wile away the time. 

Silently, but with a rapidly beating heart, 
Bessy, anxious to meet the worst and end 
suspense, passed rapidly through the shop 
into the back parlour, and made her appear- 
ance in the midst of her family. 

There is a peculiar statistical state called 
"sixes and sevens," to which most families 
are subject at times — and which this 
especial day in particular had descended on 
the house of Calverton. And Richard Cal- 
verton at "sixes and sevens" with himself 
and the world was not a pleasant object to 
look at. As Bessy entered he was standing 
in the middle of the room, from which the 
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iable had been thrust and overturned, burling 
denunciations on everything and everybody, 
and swearing with that easy volubility for 
which he was particularly distinguished^ 

Lotty and Mrs. Calverton were witnesses 
to this heated hara^ngue ; the former standing 
by the fireside, with one elbow on the mantel- 
piece, her chin clutched in her thin hand and 
her d^k and sullen countenance turned to 
her father — the latter sitting all of a heap in 
a comer, nursing her knees, rocking herself 
to and fro, and moaning miserably. 

" So you have caught her !" he cried ; and 
then turning to Lotty, and shaking his fist 
dose to her face, he shouted : — 

** Now, you lying Jezebel, what can you 
say now — what more lies have you handy 
to humbug me with ? Shall I send you down 
again for this ?" 

Lotty did not flinch ; and the steady con- 
centrated doggedness in her eyes seemed 
to arrest the blow, for Calverton after a 
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moment's hesitation turned away with a growl 
and walked to Bessy. 

"You're the worst of them — what have 
you got to say? he cried in the same elevated 
tones. 

" I wouldn't speak so loud, Richard," sug- 
gested his brother, meekly, " I heard you half 
way down the street." 

"Mind your own business, and don't tell 
me what to do — I'm no fool." 

Richard Calverton nevertheless took the 
hint and lowered his voice, while his brother 
stooped, set the table on its legs, wheeled it 
into the opposite corner to that wherein Mrs. 
Calverton was deposited, sat down before it, 
drew a handfull of letters from his pockets, 
and was instantly deep in their contents, and 
deaf to all the turmoil seething around him. 
Charles Edwin seemed to have the enviable 
art of disassociating himself from passing 
things, and wrapping himself completely in 
his own estimable thoughts. He worked 
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away busily, making notes on the backs of his 
letters with the stump of an old pencil, and 
steadfastly minding his own business/ as fra- 
ternally recommended. 

"What have you got to say?" repeated 
Calverton, giving a shake to Bessy's shoulder 
to facilitate her powers of speech; "you've 
done all the mischief— can't you find a tongue 
to prate of it?" 

There were some forcible adjectives 
sprinkled about this speech, that the reader 
will kindly take for granted. 

"I have done no mischief," said Bessy; " I 
have returned the pocket-book to the gentle- 
man who lost it last night — was there any 
harm in that?" 

Calverton wheeled round to Lotty again, 
and showered fresh oaths in her direction, 
and struck the mantel-piece with his clenched 
hand, and finally thrust her from her position 
several paces across the room. 

"For two pins I'd smash the life out of 
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you, you young she-devil 1" he cried, "and 
put an end to you and all your thundering 
lies at once. Didn't you tell me a moment 
since that Bess knew nothing of it — that her 
going out this morning had nothing to do 
with the pocket-book — that you didn't know 
where she'd gone, and didn't care? By all 
that's holy, it's enough to make me kick 
you!" 

" Kick away — you're brute enough !" was 
the rejoinder. 

" Mind you, I'll tame you yet," he hissed ; 
" you're not iron, and I am. You'll come to 
grief before the day is out, or my name's any- 
thing but Calverton." 

" And I've done my best to bring 'em all 
up dootiful, and be a mother to them, and 
make 'em love you!" croned Mrs. Calver- 
ton. 

" Shut up, there, will you 1" 

And honest Dick took from the mantel- 
shelf a stone-china ornament, that possibly 
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weighed a pound and three quarters, and 
looked menacingly in the direction of his 
helpmate. Mrs. Calverton shut her eyes, 
and re-commenced her rocking and moan- 
ing. 

" Was there any harm in that ? '' said 
Calverton, mimicking Bessy's voice but in- 
differently well; "thunder me, there was harm, 
and you'll know it too. It might not have 
been his pocket-book. I might have wanted 
to give it back myself — it wasn't your place 
to interfere. Now, look here, girl — a clean 
breast of all this affair will be the best for 
^ou. How did you come by it ? I know 
all about it — but how did you come by it ? " 

Bessy did not answer. He might know 
all the story, but its recital might still 
further implicate Lotty, and bring upon her a 
fresh outburst of paternal wrath ! 

Calverton replaced the ornament on the 
mantel-piece with a smart crack, and grasped 
Bessy's arm till she winced again. 

VOL. II. c 
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"How did two papers bearing Parslow's 
name come on the floor of your room this 
morning ? " 

Bessy remembered on the instant the flut- 
tering of papers to the ground yesternight, and 
the hasty gathering of them in the dark. 

" I opened the pocket-book, and some of 
the papers fell out. I told you that I had 
the pocket-book, and took it back to Mr. 
Parslow." 

" And Lotty gave it you ? '' 

" I will not answer," was Bessy's firm 
reply. 

The hand on Bessy's arm was like a vice 
— and the face that looked in Bessy's like a 
demon's. 

" I must break you in, before you grow as 
bad as all the rest," he hissed. " You turn 
against me too, and seek to blacken my 
name, and call attention to this house ! — you 
take upon yourself to act, without my wish 
or my consent! You come out with your 
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old Metiiodist ways, and try to balk me — 
— ^ME, who never was balked yet! Corse 
you all, 111 put an end to it I " 

He throst her from him as he had thrust 
Lotty, and Mrs. Calverton, at an earlier 
stage of the proceedings, and Bessy gave 
a cry of pain. Still, she felt stronger to 
resist now ; stronger in herself and her good 
intentions. The old impetuosity — that old 
spirit that had carried her to the mountain 
top in a time of danger, flashed out at this 
indignity, and she cried passionately — 

" You may curse me if you like — you 
have abeady cursed me by the life you 
make me lead, and by all the evil thoughts 
that come to such a life. I have a right 
to act honestly yet — and it was right and 
honest to return that book to him who had 
been robbed. You are my father, and yet 
you blame me for it ! Oh ! my God I " 

"We shall understand each other better 
by-and-bye," said he. " You are getting too 
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old and knowing for me. What you have 
done to-day might have transported me, and 
devil a bit would you or anyone else have 
cared for that. How much was in the 
pocket-book ? " 

'' Thirty pounds." 

"You'll have to earn it in some way or 
other, for I must make it up, or the whole 
school will be upon me. I never was over- 
reached in my life yet, and it isn't Bess Cal- 
verton that's going to steal a march on me. 
You'll have to earn it — I'm not particularhow." 

" I've had enough of this ! '' cried Lotty, 
suddenly breaking in upon the dialogue — 
"don't pitch your spite on her — I did it 
all! I'll tell all you want to know. The 
pocket-book was passed to me, and I gave it 
to Bessy, and asked her to take it back — 
there, that's all! Score the thirty pounds 
against me, and do your worst — if the worst 
hasn't happened to me years ago ! " and here 
3he burst into her short discordant laugh. 
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" Don't come interfering with me," said 
Calverton, " Ive heard so many lies to-day, 
that I can't tell which is truth and which isn't. 
At present, I don't care. There's thirty 
pounds owing to the school, and money's 
scarce. Bessy will begin working to-night; 
there's a new song for her." 

Charles Edwin's pencil ceased to work for 
a moment, and Lotty's face flushed a deep 
crimson. 

" Not ^Aaf song?" 

" We're getting too dull at the * El-Dorado,' 
and want freshening up. Bessy's a lively 
girl, and must take the comic line." 

"I'll sing it." 

" You've no voice, you young screech- 
owl ! " 

" Give it to Jones's wife." 

" Jones's wife is a fool, and won't trouble 
me much longer. Bessy shall sing it; it's 
not wanted till one o'clock in the morning, so 
there's time enough to learn it. We don't 
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want any squeamish nonsense here. You can 
keep to your room and practise it all day ; if 
you do it well, perhaps we'll call it a pound 
off the thirty — and do it well you must ! 
Will you go upstairs now ? — you're much 
better out of the way at present." 

Bessy silently complied ; she would be glad 

to be quit of the noise and confusion, and 

shut herself in her room, and think. Her 

father had not betrayed so much violence and 

rage as she had anticipated; but there was 

Something in his looks, his voice, hiis meaning 

words, that smote her with a greater horror. 

Something dreadful and undefinable hung 

over her ; she felt she was entering on a new 

life, darker, and full of greater danger ; but 

she felt also that her strength to resist had 

increased, and remembering the promise she 

had made the incumbent of St. Owen's, she 

could believe her better thoughts would keep 

her harmless. 

She was aroused from these thoughts by 
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her mother-in-law's appearance in the room. 

^^ Here's the song, Bessy," said she, enter- 
ing with rather an unsteady movement — " and 
you'll be a good girl, and a blessing to botli 
of us, and learn it." 

" Put it on the drawers," 

"You mustn't rile your poor father too 
much. He works hard, and has much to put 
up with. We must humour him." 

Mrs. Calverton was inclined just then to 
bepraise her husband — ^possibly for the rule 
governing " contraries ;" for honest Dick had 
pinched her, and shaken her, and thrown her 
into a corner that morning, for allowing Bessy 
to talk with Mr. Parslow yesterday. 

" He has been a good husband to me. He 
was sweet on me afore your poor mother died, 
and she was jealous — he, he 1 — and if he's 
rough at times, why, it's human nature. So, 
don't mind his being a little rough with 
you, Bessy ; it soon blows over, and he means 
nothing." 
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*' What is the song about ? " asked Bessy. 

*^ Oh, a fancy song that they've got at the 
* Crown ' beer-shop, and which they don't sing 
nicely, though it draws the custom away. Tour 
father thought you could do it better, for 
you're good-looking, and can sing well. There's 
Calverton calling." 

The mother-in-law hurried downstairs, and 
Bessy, after five minutes reflection, seemed 
to have resolved to make the best of her 
position, and struggle on for a little while 
longer. She rose and went to the drawers, 
from which she took a dirty sheet of paper, 
on which some verses and music were scrawled 
in ink ; and then, as she unfolded the manu- 
script, it was snatched suddenly from her — 
as her fairy book was snatched in times past 
by Uncle Davis — and torn into strips and 
scattered on the floor, by the nervous shaking 
hands of sister Lotty. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

KESOLUTIONS. 

Bessy Calverton stood and regarded her 
sister Lottj with amazement. Accustomed 
to her exhibitions of anger, jealous fretfulness 
and captiousness, she had not hitherto been 
a witness to a display of passion that changed 
her very looks, and affrighted Bessy with 
the change. No madwoman leaping into the 
room and giving vent to all that frenzy 
actuated her could have more seriously dis* 
turbed Bessy at that moment. 

" Lotty, dear, what is the matter ?" 
^^The matter is, that you mustn't learn 
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that song, or sing that song, whatever comes 
of it. That this is my old, old life, step by 
step — and I say it shall not be ! There shall 
be one at least without the black mark on 
us — I have tried to shut my eyes and close 
my heart against you — but I can't 1 That 
song I have torn because it is not fit for you to 
read — not that it is wholly vile, but that it is 
one step away from modesty, and honesty, 
and all that's good, and is shameful for a girl 
like you to sing." 

^' Can it be helped?" 

" Yes." 

" Is this your old advice ; to succumb to 
everything— to blindly obey all cruel orders 
given me ? " 

'* Oh ! you taunt me with that, do you ? 
Well, I deserve it. Shut that door and lock 
it again." 

Bessy complied, saying — 

" Does father know you are here ? " 

" Yes, I have been sent to see how you 
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take to the dong, and to tell you from him 
that it must be sung, and there is no escape. 
With all his cleverness and cunning, he 
is no judge of human nature — he does 
not understand me, you, anybody in this 
house — he'll come to grief some day ! '* 

" But what is to be done, Lotty ? " asked 
Bessy, with a piteous look at the strips of 
the song scattered about the carpetless 
floor. 

" I'll tell you in a minute — wait a bit," 
said she, gulping ; ^^ then I shall be cooler, 
and speak better." 

Lotty walked about the room several mi- 
nutes, and Bessy stood by the drawers and 
watched her. 

" It's only fever heat now, and I can 
^peak," said she, pausing at last. ^^ Just 
listen, and don't interrupt. Tou were right a 
moment ago to taunt me — " 

" I did not mean it ; I — " 

*^ Do let me speak," cried Lotty peevishly ; 
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" I don't want any excuses — I hate them. I 
can't tell what has happened to me — I'm going 
mad or foolish, or something — ^I wasn't like 
this before you came. Did you bring a curse 
with you, I wonder ? " 

Bessy would have answered, but Lotty's 
look warned her to keep silence 

Lotty was strangely excited, and her thin 
hands kept clenching and unclenching with 
a nervousness that was new to her. 

" Before you came, I cared for nothing — ^I 
had been taught to care for nothing, and I 
learned my lesson well. When you were here 
I thought, what is the girl to me that I should 
trouble my head about her — let her go her 
own way and leave me mine 1 You bothered 
me, and I sought to stash it somehow. But, 
Bessy, soul and body couldn't stand the wear 
and tear of that — for you were my sister, and 
you didn't think of me, or talk to me like any- 
body else. You asked my help at times, and 
took to me — to one who had never had a dog 
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to love her from the day she was born I Well, 
I fought hard to keep you back, but you 
would come between my bad thoughts and 
myself — you would make me think, and I 
tried so hard not ! Then I grew selfish and 
jealous at last, and thought again, ^ Let her 
stop — I love her in my own odd way, and she 
makes home bearable to me — let her stop, 
and fall away, and go wrong like myself. I 
shan't be so much alone V " 

"Oh! Lotty." 

" What — you will keep talking I" cried the 
excitable Lotty. " How can you talk and 
listen too— with me so much to say, and so 
little time to say it in ? I thought all that, 
and fifty times more than that, till to-day; 
and now to-day has changed me, God knows 
for better or worse — I think it must be for 
the better, though I shall die when you leave 
here." 

" Leave here !" 

" I have thought it all over, and go away 
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you must. Whatever happens, get away from 
this house. You can't do harm by leaving 
such a place as this ; you must escape some 
wrong or injury, if you run into the very jaws 
of death. So, Bessy, you and I will say 
good-bye to-night — and, please God, never 
meet again !" 

" Don't say that, Lotty — ^let me rather stop 
here, and brave life out with you." 

"And such a life!" said Lotty, with a 
shudder. "No!" 

" But where am I to go ? — ^what can I do ?" 

"I have been thinking of it all, and plan- 
ning it all in my own way. The thoughts I 
have had are enough to drive one mad," she 
cried, clutching her temples between her 
hands. "They come so fast, and bum so 
here! Now, listen to all that I have been 
thinking of, and then say yes or no to it — 
only remember, Bessy, to say no, is to make 
you a wretched outcast like myself. I see it 
now." 
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Lottj took a fresh breath, and resumed. 

"Watch your opportunity to-night and 
escape. Here's money— don't begin to plague 
me with questions about that, or I shall hate 
you — it is honest money. Kun for it, then, 
and wait in Monument Yard till some one 
comes to help you." 

" But if no one come." 

" Mr. Parslow will. Between this time and 
that you must write to him, telling him that 
for your soul's sake you have fled hence 
and need a guide to place you in some poor, 
honest home. Mention the place of meeting, 
and he will come to help you, I am certain." 

"But the letter, Lotty?" 

" Will reach him. Write it and give it to 
me, and have no fear." 

Bessy wrung her hands. It was a great 
step in life, and she was young and natu- 
rally fearful of its consequences. In the 
dark sinful home there was some love to lose 
by going away, although she knew the dangers 
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were advancing rapidly, and her own father 
was her greatest enemy. If it had not been 
for Lotty she would have been glad to escape 
and seek a better life in an atmosphere more 
pure ; but to face the world alone, and con- 
front it with her girlish strength — she so 
weak ! 

" Oh, Lotty ! do say you will go away with 
me !" 

"And mar your life— and bring you a 
share of all the suspicion and disgrace that 
will cling to me, wherever I go — not so bad 
as that, mind — ^not so bad as that, after.all these 
awful years ! You and I are better apart — ^you 
cannot brighten my life, and I can but blacken 
yours. Now, write your letter; and watch 
your opportunity, and when the night gets 
dark, and you hear me coughing at the bottom 
of the stairs, come down cautiously, and run 
for it." 

" But I must see you again, Lotty." 

"Well, at some time or other — we'll say 
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that. YU try and believe that I am going to 
meet you some day. But you mustn't think 
of me too much, or mention me to any one, or 
ever write to me at this place — better think 
me dead, and try to believe it." 

" No — I must see you sometimes, or I will 
stop here," said Bessy firmly. 

* ** Well, leave time and place to me — Mr. 
Parslow will let me know where you are, and 
some day I'll find courage to see you, if you 
will only wait and be patient. Tou feel now 
how much for the best it is that you should 

go.'' 

*<Yes— itisbest." 

" You must leave me something as a keep- 
sake." 

*^ Anything, dear Lotty, anything." 

Bessy flung herself into Lotty's arms ; and 
Lotty, to whom any evidence of affection had 
always seemed distasteful, suffered the arms of 
her younger sister to encircle her neck. 

"This is precious odd and babyish!" she 
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muttered — "but it can't last much longer, 
Bessy. What a fool I am — ^what an old blind 
beetle-headed fool I " 

And Lotty turned away her head, to hide 
all evidence of her woman's weakness from her 
sister, and struggle with some heavy sobs, 
that would find utterance in spite of 
her. 

" Oh ! I won't go !" cried Bessy. 

" May I drop down dead if you don't ! " cried 
Lotty vehemently, as she broke away from 
her — " may the house tumble on you — may 
the curse of her who wants to do what is right 
fall on you for balking her. You will go, for 
the sake of everything that's holy — ^you can't 
stop for the sake of all that's hellish, and cruel, 
and false 1" 

" What will he say and do to you?" 

" He may not suspect me— he knows I am 
a selfish woman, and would rather have you 
here. If he does kick or strike me, I can 
get over it in a day or two, or run away too. 
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my own way. If you think of me again, I 
shall say something awful !" 

And her face darkened, and it was the face 
of Lotty Calverton that Bessy had seen down- 
stairs that morning when she first entered, to 
confront the storm that threatened her. 

*^Well, well — I must go. God will watch 
over me, and you. I am going to pray again, 
and try so hard to be good." 

" Arn't you curious to know what present I 
want?" 

Bessy answered in the affirmative. 

" It's the bible of that Methodist girl— ah ! 
you won't part with that, even for my sake — 
and I ask for nothing else !" 

" Yes, Lotty, if you wish it — I will part 
with it gladly. I am so pleased to hear you 
speak of my bible, and — " 

" Stop that, Bessy," said her sister hastily ; 
^' I don't want credit for good works — I hate 
good works, you know." 

« No— no.^' 

d2 
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"I tell you I do — and I ought to know 
best," was the peevish response. '^ Do you 
think if I hankered so much for a bible I 
couldn't buy one at an old book-stall. 
It's Mary Davis's bible I want — for thafs 
always putting you in mind of her you 
think more of than your own flesh and blood. 
When it's gone you'll think of me more often, 
and less' of her, perhaps I " 

*^ She was very good to me, Lotty." 

" So would others have been in her place, 
and not have made half the fuss about it," was 
the reply. " Say no more about her, for it 
always upsets me half the week. You'll let 
me have the bible ? " 

" Promise me to read it, then — ^if only once 
a-week, on Sunday mornings — if only once a 
month — ^make some promise ?" 

" How precious good you've turned all of 
a sudden again ! Is it that old pauper 
of a parson ? " 

" He has reminded me of much that I was 
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learning to forget — he is a good man, Lotty 
— ^you know that/' 

" I don't want to hear him praised," was 
the curt reply of this strange woman ; " and I 
want to be off downstairs. Perhaps I will 
read it — there ! " 

She unlocked the door, returned, and said 
in a low tone : — 

"You'll hear a cough outside in half-an- 
hour's time — slip the letter underneath the 
door then, but don't come out or open it. 
Clear away these torn pieces of paper. Get 
ready your things — the fewer the better — 
and be prepared at dark, or any time after 
dark, for a fit of coughing at the bottom of 
the stairs ? Do you understand all this ? " 

*'Tes." 

" I shall see you again, so don't make any 
noise now. Get ready and don't change 
your mind. Think of all this over again, 
and you'll feel the stronger for it. There's 
one lie more to tell — for this is a house 
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where lies thrive gloriously — one can't live 
here and not lie. The song is being learned, 
remember. Good-bye." 

Lotty was gone ; and Bessy, after writing 
her hurried earnest letter, was left to think 
of it again, as her sister had recom- 
mended. And she did feel the stronger for 
reflection ; and from the depths of the sha- 
dows around her the fair hope of a better life 
began to start therefrom, and make her heart 
more light. She would miss Lotty very much, 
but they might meet under fairer auspices ; 
and there might come a time, with God's 
help, when she might be of service to her, 
and save her in her turn, however much 
Lotty might disbelieve it. She would build 
on that hope ; for it would give her courage 
to breast the waves that rose so high now, 
and hid the land of promise. Of her father 
she thought only with a shudder; he had 
been so hard and stern and dead to love, 
that only fear of him was then apparent, and 
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love for him had never been encoui-aged by 
one smile. He had not been a father to 
her, or treated her like a daughter ; in his 
cruel selfishness, his love of gain, his want of 
feeling, honour, common decency, she could 
but estimate him at that moment as the great 
enemy of her young life. She must escape — 
it would be happiness to escape ; new dangers, 
mysterious and unknown, were threatening 
her on all sides. In the mists upon the 
mountain she had met her father for the 
first time — in the mists more dense around 
her present life let her part from him for 
ever, and pray to God to guard her in her 
wanderings. Half-anhour afterwards, Lotty's 
cough sounded outside, and the letter was 
slipped beneath the door with a trembling 
hand. It was the first step in the resolu- 
tion that seemed to grow more strong with 
her, true to her sister's prophecy. 

It was striking two downstairs when Mrs. 
Calverton made her appearance with Bessy's 
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dinner. Mrs. Calverton walked with a trifle 
more difficulty than at the period of her 
first visit, and the current of her thoughts 
had undergone a change. She came in sul- 
len and lumpish, and pushed the plate to- 
wards Bessy, in a by no means courteous 
manner. 

" Here's your dinner. Tour father thinks 
you'd better not come down, as he must 
swear if he sees you. Not that that matters 
much to anybody, but he don't easily forget 
the loss of thirty pounds, and perhaps one 
row the less saves trouble. Stay up here and 
learn your song, and leave the old dog growl- 
ing ! " 

Mrs. Calverton trundled out of the room 
again, after two ineffectual attempts to neatly 
clear the door, and Bessy felt relieved in mind 
when her mother-in-law reached safely the 
bottom of the stairs. Bessy's heart was too 
full for dinner, and she put her plate outside 
the door again, where the dog, who had wor- 
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ried her heels five years ago, paid his re- 
spects, and neatly polished it oflF. The after- 
noon crept on, and Bessy's heart beat, ner- 
vously as the grey clouds that had been 
looming overhead all day took deeper 
shading as the light died out, and the gas- 
lamps began to flicker in the street. 

Presently, she heard heavy feet ascending 
the stairs, and a wild sense of terror caused 
her to rush to the door and lock herself in 
again. She could not face her father; his 
very looks would ice her heart, and perhaps 
let her own secret escape by some word or 
look that fright might scare from her, 

"Hollo, herel open the door. No non- 
sense with me ! " and the heavy fist of honest 
Dick arose the echoes of the " El-Dorado," and 
nearly split the panels in. 

"What do you want with me?" asked 
Bessy, pale with fright. 

" Have you learned that song ? Are you 
going to be obedient, and sing it ? " 
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Bessy thought of Lotty's words, " that to 
live in such a place one must lie ;" but she 
struggled against the untruth which rose to 
her lips. 

^* I don't know it yet — you must give me 
time/' was the answer. 

"Well, don't play tricks with me, for 
you're not out of my black book ; and if you 
add another score to it — thunder of heaven ! 
it'll be next door to grim death ! " 

" Will you let me learn my song in peace ?" 
asked Bessy. 

" Well, learn away, and be dutiful for once. 
Tou'U be wanted in the concert-room at eight, 
remember, for the other song ; so, sharp's the 
word." 

He struck his hand against the panel of the 
door once more, and it sounded to Bessy as 
though he smote upon her heart. She gave 
a sigh of relief when his heavy feet lumbered 
down the stairs, and she was alone in the 
twilight with her many thoughts. Could she 
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escape? Was there a chance of it? Had 
Lotty sent the letter to Mr. Parslow? — and 
would he meet her, help her, indicate the way 
to the bright new life, from which to look 
back on this would be looking on a hideous 
dream? She prepared a little bundle of 
clothes, put on her cloak and hood, and then 
knelt down at the bedside, and prayed as she 
had not prayed since she was a little girl, and 
lived at Aberogwin. In the midst of her 
prayer she thought of Mary Davis, and wished 
that her flight were back to the peaceful 
Welsh home, and that her father knew nothing 
of its inhabitants. It struck six, and she 
was praying still for help on the unknown 
road before her. 

Night at last, and Bessy watchful at the 
half-open door, listening breathlessly, and 
hearing nothing but the beat, beat, of her 
own heart. If Lotty should fail in her project 
after all, and her father's suspicions, perhaps 
of treachery, keep him watchful, what was to 
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become of her, with her song unknown, and 
the terrible threat of that father hanging over 
her? She must escape, and seek a new 
friend in the ranks of the untried ; she felt it 
was her only chance now, as she stood in her 
dark room and listened. She had to cower 
back and softly close her door, as Charles 
Edwin Calverton came shuflBiing up the stairs. 
He might be her friend ; she believed in her 
heart that he wished her well, but she could 
not trust in him. The old man reached the 
top of the stairs, and Bessy could hear him 
stop outside her door, and listen and breathe 
hard through the keyhole. After a moment's 
pause he tapped softly. 

" Who's there ? " asked Bessy. 

" Only me. Are you in the dark ? " 

"Yes." 

" You won't say anything about this 
morning ? " 

"No." 
. A long pause ; then he said with a jerk — 
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** Make a run for it as soon as you can. 
Make a—" 

He shuffled away hastily, and went into 
his own room. The voice of Richard Cal- 
verton below had scared him in the middle of 
his warnings. 

Seven o'clock, and no signal yet. Bessy 
felt her heart sinking. The visitors were 
dropping in to the concert-room, and her 
father's voice seemed never for an instant to 
die away in the lower regions, but to haunt 
them like an evil presence. 

Near upon half-past seven she was sure, 
when the signal came at length, and Lotty 
coughed violently below. Bessy caught up 
her bundle and stole rapidly, silently down 
the stairs, and met Lotty in the dark, 
well-like receptacle below, where the two 
doors opened, one to the parlour, the other to 
the bar. 

" Don't make a noise, Bessy — don't say a 
word. There's a * school' to-night in the 
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parlour for a minute or two, and father's 
locked in with his friends. That drunken 
cat" (meaning her mother-in-law, the reader 
will bear in mind) "has just gone into the 
concert-room, and the field is clear. Stoop 
down as you pass the parlour window — and 
creep silently to the door by the counter, 
and then — away like the wind! Are you 
ready now? — ^what are you trembling at, 
girl?'' 

" Good-bye, dear Lotty — come to me soon. 
The good God watch over you ! " 
" Too late for that— I'm lost ! " 
" It is not too late to repentance, Lotty/' 
" Don't preach, but go. Where's Mary 
Davis's bible?" 

" Upstairs in the drawers." 
" Then go now — put your arms round my 
neck for a moment, and let me feel your 
face against my own. This is a hard — ^harder 
— parting than ever a wretch like me bar- 
gained for in her life. Go, I say ! " 
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And Lotty stamped her foot impatiently. 
Bessy released her hold, uttered a second 
blessing, opened the door by the bar, and 
crouched down so that her figure might not 
be level with the parlour window as she 
glided past. Lotty's face watched her round 
the door, and Lotty's white lips, perhaps, 
prayed for her safety to that God of whom 
she thought so little, and in whose mercy 
she believed not. Safe round the bar, and 
slowly making her way along the outer side 
of the counter — alive to the slightest noise that 
might give warning of the dangers in the way 
of her escape. 

Bessy was gathering her dress round her, 
and preparing to rise to her feet, when a 
click of the latch of the door leading to the 
music-room struck her motionless. The mo- 
ther-in-law appeared upon the threshold. 

" Mother I " cried Lotty, '' what's the 
matter with the clock — who has stopped it ? '' 

•^Stopped itl" repeated Mrs. Calverton, 
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turning round quickly, and looking towards 
the time-piece over the parlour door. It 
was Bessy's last chance; she rose silently, 
and crossed the shop, looked for a moment 
at her mother-in-law, still standing and stu- 
pidly regarding the clock of the " El-Dorado," 
at Lotty's face ghastly white with fright, at 
the lighted room beyond the parlour blind, 
where thieves and vagabonds wrangled over 
their spoil, and wished each other dead for 
grasping at the lion's share; and then she 
was in the street, where a hurrying crowd of 
snow-flakes welcomed her to her new world — 
a cold and cheerless welcome, typical of the 
greeting such wanderers as Bessy Calverton 
meet with from a world that knows no 
mercy, but is hard, and stern, and unbe- 
lieving ! 



END OF THE SECOND PART. 
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THE NEW LIFE. 
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CHAPTER I. 

A NEW LIFE WITH THE NEW YEAR. 

On the new road in life which circumstances 
had mapped out for Bessy Calverton hurried 
our heroine, fearful only of pursuit and cap- 
ture. Once free from the " El-Dorado/' she 
seemed, even in the midst of the whirling 
wind and snow, to breathe a purer atmo- 
sphere, and with every step away from the 
haunt of drunkeness and crime to feel more 
like the Bessy Calverton of old. She could 
have already rejoiced at her escape had it 
not been for the white, haggard face she 
had seen last in her direction, and that had 
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looked towards her so full of sorrow and 
regret. Bessy knew a little of London now : 
she had been on messages for her father oc- 
casionally; she had been out once or twice 
with her mother-in-law and Lotty, and there 
was no difficulty in discovering the White- 
chapel Road, and the Minories, and Fen- 
church Street, and the broad thoroughfare 
leading to London Bridge. The snow was 
falling heavily, and Bessy had to pause 
every now and then and shake it from her 
mantle, and the top of the little bundle that 
she clutched to her breast. It was a New 
Year's night in which there was matter for 
satisfaction to more than her j the snow gave 
promise of a change in the weather, of times 
a trifle more warm — perhaps of cessation to 
the bitter frost that had struck at life and 
hope in many homes. People in the streets 
were trusting that ; shivering women bent on 
scanty marketing expeditions met and talked 
of it ; outcasts huddled under the great wall 
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and round the doors of Whitechapel union 
seemed hopeful of it, and the frosted police- 
man stopped to express the same opinion 
with the tradesman under shelter of the snow- 
laden shop-blind. Bessj did not feel much 
change in the weather herself; she was not 
warmly clad, and, despite the pace at which 
she walked, the fear of a hand upon her 
shoulder, and a voice calling her to stop, 
kept her heart cold with suspense. The 
streets were full of people that night; and 
those who had money to spend were seeking 
the best market and the cheapest wares. In 
that neighbourhood there were signs of the 
hard season everywhere : in the scantier show 
of goods in every window; in the famine 
prices; in the high figures on the baker's 
tickets; in the paucity of goods on coster- 
mongers' barrows — in the majority of lookers- 
on to buyers — in the multiplicity of beggars 
in the streets — ^in the claims that real charity 
m^de over sham at every dozen yards — in 
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the jostling crowd of Barmecides feasting on 
steam from cook-shop areas, and on sights of 
joints through cook-shop windows. Steeped 
to the lips in poverty and want as was 
this neighbourhood, Bessy thought it was a 
happier world to live in than her own, and 
that amidst it all there were fewer dark faces, 
evil words and looks. She sighed for no 
more higher, better life, than amongst the 
struggling poor around her; and she caught 
herself looking more than once into the faces 
of those who streamed rapidly past, and 
wondering which looked kindest, and which 
might take most readily to her. 

From the poor neighbourhood to the less 
busy but more grand ; past larger houses, whole- 
sale firms and city tradesfolk, who closed early 
and barred out the frost, and were not much 
affected by the mercury at zero — in Grace- 
church Street at last, and inquiring her way 
for Monument Yard, with a more hopeful 
heart. So far on her way, and untracked yet 
— ^there must be hope for her ! 
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Bessy reached Monument Yard in safety, 
and very dark and still it was round the base 
of the monument even at that early hour. 
The city life and turmoil at a few yards dis- 
tant, seemed as far removed from it as from 
the period which that stone column was raised 
to commemorate. The snow had drifted 
there, and only a straggler now and then 
shivered past on the other side of the way, in 
the direction of Lower Thames Street. All 
was silent, and Bessy looked nervously over 
her shoulder once or twice for those pur- 
suers who might be stealing along in the 
shadow of the houses, ready to clutch her, 
and bear her back to Choke Street. She 
gathered courage as the time went on against 
that fear, although the new distrust of her 
letter having failed in its mission began to 
oppress her with a greater sense of doubt. 
And yet Mr. Parslow was a minister of the 
Gospel, a good and humane man; she was 
not distrustful of him in her heart. If the 
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letter had reached his hands, and he were well, 
Mr. Parslow would surely appear there to be- 
friend her — her child's knowledge of human 
nature assured her of that truth. 

And the child's estimate of Mr. Parslow's 
character — true and genuine, and one that a 
child might read — was not a false one ; for the 
clocks were chiming the half hour past eight 
in a variety of tones, when a tall figure ad- 
vanced at a brisk pace towards her, and Bessy 
recognized the friend whom she had seen 
that morning. 

Mr. Parslow was still great-coatless, but 
the rough nature of the night had brought 
forth a white worsted comforter, and an um- 
brella of a seedy green silk — cullender pat- 
tern. Mr. Parslow was evidently of a careful 
turn of mind, for the bottoms of his black 
trousers were tucked half-way up his legs, 
allowing a liberal display of Wellington boots. 

"My poor girl, have you been waiting 
long ?" he asked anxiously, as he came up. 
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^^Not more than half an hour, sir." 

^^Ihis is clean against the laws of one's 
country/' he said, looking round him cau- 
tiously : ^^ aiding and abetting a child in 
rebellion against her own father. Upon my 
word, Jacob," said he, adopting his usual 
habit of apostrophizing himself, " you are im- 
proving in your moral character. But they 
have treated you badly. Miss Calverton." 

"My sister Lotty thought every day 
brought a new and greater danger to me," she 
replied. 

"And sister Lotty's experience has been 
hard and cruel. God bless my soul, it is 
pleasant to see the better nature flashing up 
in her, resisting wrong, and arming in the 
cause of right. It shows what might be 
done by time and perseverance in the most 
benighted places. But let us be moving. 
Miss Calverton." 

" Will you call me Bessy, sir — it sounds 
more like a friend." 
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" To be sure. Bessy Calverton," he said ; 
" a fair name, to which, by God's help, we will 
add a fair life — eh ?" 

" By God's help, sir/' 

"And our own — we must not sit down 
with folded arms, and wait for blessings. 
This is a world of workers, Bessy.'' 

" I'm not afraid of honest work, sir." 

" That's well said. This way 1 " 

" Over London Bridge, sir?" 

" Ay — we must put the broad, muddy old 
Thames between ourselves and the ' El- 
Dorado.' Upon my word," said he, endea- 
vouring to give a light tone to the conversa- 
tion, for the sake of raising Bessy's spirits, 
" I shall begin to appreciate the burglarious 
and pocket-picking professions in my neigh- 
bourhood presently. There is something very 
exciting in going dead against the laws, and 
walking about with your head over your 
shoulder, in momentary expectation of a set 
of knuckles in the back of your neck — ex- 
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tremely exciting and rather pleasant. Am I 
giving you a fair share of the umbrella, Bessy 
Calverton?'' 

" Thank you — yes." 

" Tou had better let me carry that bundle, 
and take my arm. It's extremely slippery, 
and you don't seem to get on very well." 

"But— bufr— sir— " 

" But, Bessy Calverton) I'm a horridly ob- 
stinate man," said he, seizing the bundle, and 
tucking it under his arm — " a man of fierce 
passions, who, once crossed, might fly into a 
frightful temper and commit himself. Take 
my arm." 

Bessy timidly complied, and the Reverend 
Jacob Parslow marched along more sturdily. 
As they proceeded over London Bridge he 
asked a great many questions concerning her 
home and parents, of the cause that had led 
to Bessy's sudden determination to escape, of 
the life more early in the Welsh village, that 
seemed to lie back so many years from the 
present time. 
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"Well," said he, when he had elicited 
those particulars necessary to arrive at the true 
history of his companion, " conscience bears 
me out in my resolves, rash as I have been. 
I am inclined to act on the moment, shut my 
eyes and dash forwards ; and now and then, as 
a matter of course, I bring my head with a 
smart rap against a wall. But there is some- 
thing more than chance in all this ; you cross 
my path, arouse my sympathies ; you appeal 
for help against those deadly ills besetting all 
lives as crossed and chequered as your own. I 
should not be a minister of God, a faithful 
servant of my Master, were I to resist 
that appeal, and leave you surrounded by 
temptation. The rule that makes such inter- 
ference as mine, in most respects sinful and 
inexcusable, cannot apply here. In the dark 
side of human nature there are exceptions to 
all rules, and the best way to act is prompted 
by our hearts. You do not regret this step, 
my child ?^' 
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"No, ar." 

*'Tou will not be afraid of working for 
your bread — ^working hard, perhaps — with a 
Christian woman, whose life may teach a better 
moral, afford a brighter example, than you 
have witnessed lately ?'' 

^' I shall be glad, bot — ^not afraid/' 

" My experience lies not with rich people ; 
I have no connexion with them. If I knocked 
at the door of a great house in the western 
part of this metropolis, the hall porter would 
slam the door in my face, and tell me there 
was nothing to give away — ^not even gentle 
words. I have been puzzling my head a 
great deal about you this afternoon ; you 
have spoiled one of my best sermons by in- 
terfering with the heads, and the summing 
up in conclusion is no summing up at all. 
I have been thinking what is best for you, 
and I have fixed on an elderly lady for your 
companion, one who attends my church occa- 
sionally in fine weather ; a very dear old 
friend of mine." 
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" Tou are very good to take all this trouble 
on my account, sir," said Bessy. " How am I 
ever to repay you ! '' 

" By letting me see with every visit that 
I have not been deceived in my estimate of 
character. I expect," he added, as his hand 
fell kindly on hers an instant, " great things 
here ; you must not disappoint me ! " 

" Trust me, sir !" cried Bessy. 

"Now, do you know anything of Snow- 
fields?" 

" Snowfields, sir ! " exclaimed Bessy. " I 
— I once knew a gentleman who lived in 
Snowfields. Yes, I am sure it was Snowfields ; 
for I thought then it was singular to have 
snow-fields in London, and told him so ; and 
he said it was black snow — very thick and 
nasty." 

" What gentleman was that ? " asked Mr. 
Parslow, with some interest. 

" A Mr. Speckland, who called once at my 
uncle's house in Aberogwin." 
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Mr; Farslow came to a full stop, and 
looked over Bessy's bundle at the white pave- 
ment. 

"Dear me, now, that's strange! — that's 
exceedingly strange 1 Perhaps I have done 
wrong, after all." 

" In what way, Mr. Parslow ?" asked Bessy, 
alarmed. 

"The Specklands are not a church-going 
people, and are neighbours of my friend's. 
Kespectable and hard-working people, but 
neither God-fearing nor God-loving. I am 
almost sorry you are acquainted with them." 

" I only remember one Mr. Speckland, sir 
— and I do not think he will remember me, 
now. But he was a good young man, sir — 
very kind to me." 

"Stephen, or Hugh Speckland?" 

" Stephen." 

"I know him," said Mr. Parslow drily; 
"but — sufficient for the day is the evil 
thereof, and I shall leave you in safe hands. 
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A good young man in his way, Bessy — but one 
of the great No Church class, to fight against 
which is up-hill work." 

He spoke warmly, as though he had been 
lately fighting up-hill himself against the class 
he spoke of ; and then he turned out of the 
noisy Borough, where they then were, into the 
narrow streets leading to Bermondsey, Snow* 
fields, and parts adjacent. 

The life changed suddenly as they entered 
those streets — in an instant it was Choke Street 
again, and there were Choke Street shops, and 
Choke Street faces round them. A neigh- 
bourhood as poor — ^full of as squalid people, 
with courts and alleys branching right and 
left, and whispering of evil haunts, and where 
poverty in their midst might still be struggling 
to keep honest, or losing faith with every 
hour, as the waves brought a hope to their 
feet, or dashed it away. 

The similitude struck Bessy. 

" This is like home, sir," said she. 
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Mr. Farslow fancied he heard a half sigh 
escape £rom Bessy's lips, and he looked askance 
at her. 

^^Let us hope that that which constitutes 
home will not be missing here, Bessy. From 
the new home is to date the new life — don't 
forget that. See here/' he added , with a flash 
of his old humour, " Snowfields it is, and no 
mistake." 

He stamped the new pair of boots, he had 
speculated in that morning on recovering his 
money, briskly on the pavement, and shook 
the snow therefrom, and then turned into 
streets more narrow still, some of which were 
crossed by railway arches, looking dark and 
cavernous that wintry night. At a few yards 
from one of these arches that spanned the 
roadway, Mr. Parslow stopped before a small 
house, and returned the bundle to Bessy. 

" I think this will be home," said he, as he 
applied his hand to the knocker, and raised 
the echoes of the street with his fantasia. 

VOL. II. E 
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" Does the lady know I am coming ?'* 

"Not yet." 

" But if she should object, sir, — if I cannot 
work to please her — if — " 

" My dear girl, how many more ifs ! Like 
the rest of the world, Bessy Calverton, worry- 
ing yourself to death with unreal speculations 
on impossible futures." 

The door opened, and an old woman, almost 
as tall as Mr. Parslow, stood in the entry and 
held a flickering light towards the street. 

" My eyes ain't good — ^but that's surely my 
young master?" 

"Young master it is, and isn't," said Mr. 
Parslow. "Here, Mrs. Wessinger, I have 
brought you a New Tear's gift." 

"You're always kind — why. Lord bless us, 
it's a young woman." 

" Lord bless us all this New Tear's night — 
Amen." 

" Amen, sir, — and come in." 

Mrs. Wessinger led the way along the 
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narrow passage to the back parlour, where a 
scapty fire was burning, and where a pile of 
work, in the shape of women's boots and shoes, 
was heaped upon the table. 

" Glad to see you have plenty of work, Mrs. 
Wessinger.'^ 

" Yes, more lucky than most of my neigh- 
bours, Mr. Parslow — I'm thankful for it, as in 
duty bound." 

Mrs. Wessinger had a brisk manner of speak- 
ing, that was not unmusical when one became 
used to it ; and was a tall, white-faced woman, 
with high cheek bones, whose appearance on 
close inspection was possibly not exhilarating. 
A woman whose rapidity of movement re- 
minded Bessy of her uncle Davis, for she had 
stirred the fire, taken a chair, put on her 
spectacles, filled her lap with shoes, and was 
hard at work at shoe-binding before either of 
her visitors had sat down. 

*^ You'll excuse me getting on, master," 
said she; "but there's a Sunday's dinner 

r2 
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to earn, and it*s past nine now. Tou neyer 
like to see folk idle. I was never idle in dear 
old Hampshire, was I ? '' 

"No, no, Mrs. Wessinger — ever indus- 
trious and cheerful — a pattern to all house- 
keepers." 

*' Tou are very kind to say so, sir. Take 
off your mantle, child," with a momentary 
glance at Bessy, " the snow begins to thaw in 
this warm room.'* 

Accustomed to the reeking air of the 
** El-Dorado," the warmth of the room had 
not particularly struck Bessy. 

"And you, sir, have your feet wet as 
usual. There are the old slippers upstairs 
that I always keep for you — I'll fetch them in 
a minute, if you'll excuse the light." 

"No — no — I'm well shod to-night, thank 
you. Don't go — I shall leave you in a 
minute or two, when I have explained my 
errand. I have my overwork at home, 
too." 
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" Always busy, sir." 

''And yet always behindhand, so don^t 
compliment me, Mrs. Wessinger. What a 
woman you are for compliments, Mrs. W. ; why, 
you spoilt me with them when I was a boy/* 

" No, sir 1'* said the woman, with a pleasant 
smile and shake of the head, that quite 
changed her expression of countenance. 

" Well, well, this is not business, and I am 
coming one day next week to argue the 
matter thoroughly. Now, Mrs. Wessinger, 
old friend, companion, playfellow, I am going 
to test your interest in me to the utmost." 

" I shan't flinch.'' 

" Here is a poor girl without a friend, in a 
world of temptation — young and pret — and 
so on," he corrected; "who has a story to 
tell you, which will touch your heart, I think. 
Will you take my word that she needs some 
firm and steady friend, and give her the 
shelter of your roof a little while, and help 
her in your way ? " 
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" Take your bonnet off, Miss, and put your 
bundle down. This is the best home I can 
offer you — ^you're welcome ! " 

"Oh! madam!" cried Bessy, moved by 
this spontaneity. 

" I know nothing of you," and the grey 
eyes looked searchingly at Bessy, whilst the 
hand worked on like a mechanical power dis- 
tinct in itself. " I have known many young 
women in my time, and been deceived in a 
great many, and find they do not take to old 
and ugly people like me. But you come 
here with the best of references — and as 
I said before, are welcome. What is your 
name?" 

" Bessy Calverton." 

The woman dropped her needle, picked it 
up hastily again, and recommenced her 
work. 

" I had a daughter Bessy once, who died 
about your age, and nearly broke her mother's 
heart — ^you remember her, Mr. Parslow ? " 
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"As innocent as heaven all her life— is 
there truth in that old sayings that the good 
die first, do you think, Mr. Parslow ? I'm no 
scholar." 

"Good,' bad, and indifferent all die at 
their proper time, Mrs. Wessinger," he said, 
in half-reproof; "there is no rule for it — 
only a line of Wordsworth's poetry." 

" Ah 1 I don't read poetry ; it never agreed 
with me." 

" You must teach Bessy shoe-binding, Mrs. 
Wessinger, and make her a help to you. 
Whatever time you may lose in teaching, I — '' 

" Don't say any more, please, Mr. Parslow 
— but leave Bessy with me. She and I 
will get on very well together, I daresay. If 
she is handy with her needle she can earn her 
living perhaps." 

" I have not done much needlework since 
I left Wales. But I was considered handy 
then. 
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" Will you begin now ?'' 

"Certainly." 

And Bessy, anxious to make herself useful, 
vras soon at the table watching the move- 
ments of Mrs. Wessinger, and receiving 
her first lesson in shoe-binding. Mr. Par- 
slow rubbed his hands slowly up and down his 
knees, and watched the progress of the 
lesson. 

"She'll be of use to you, I see, Mrs. 
Wessinger," said he, rising ; " well, I 
leave her in good hands. Don't turn 
so pale — we haven't been friends so long 
that you cannot afford to miss me." 

"You have been so kind — you are my 
only friend !" cried Bessy ; " how can I ever 
thank you 1" 

" Pooh, pooh — nothing to thank me for," 
said Mr. Parslow; "didn't you rescue me 
from next door to beggary this morning, and 
are not my thirty pounds very cheaply 
earned. Don't say anything more about it, 
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Bessy Calverton — and pray don't publish my 
small services to the world, or you'll go back 
to Choke Street, and the Reverend Jacob 
Parslow may find himself in the House of 
Correction — ah, well, I was very fond of 
change once 1" 

" You will let sister Lotty know where I 
am, sir?" 

" Hum — if she come and ask your 
address. Under other circumstances some 
risk might be attached to it. Good-bye, 
Bessy Calverton — ^in the new life, I shall 
mark progression." 

*^ Yes, sir." 

"Frankly spoken. And the new life 
begins well on the threshold of the new year, 
with the new and better friends, and the 
great God watching over all. Courage, my 
poor girl — and faith 1" 

He shook her by both hands, and mur- 
mured something to himself, at which Bessy 
bowed her head a little and looked down. 
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She felt it was a short prayer for her safety 
and protection by the light upon his face^ 
although he uttered never a word that 
she could hear. Mrs. Wessinger followed him 
into the passage, and the parlour door being 
left open Bessy could hear the name of 
Speckland mentioned once or twice. 

"I promised to look up that young in- 
fidel every time I set foot in Snowfields; is he 
at home, do you think ?" 

" Always at home, for the piatter of that, 
Mr. Parslow.'' 

" I will just look in, though I will not be 
betrayed into argument at this hour of the 
night, and with a sermon and a-half to write 
when I reach home." 

"He is harder and more obstinate every 
day. I wouldn't waste my time, sir. You 
might convince a brick wall before Hugh 
Speckland." 

" Well, we're fiiends — I'll say good evening 
to him." 
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" Oh, sir — ^I know what that means." 

Mr. Parslow laughed pleasantly, then 
he spoke in a lower tone, concerning her- 
self, Bessy was assured ; and afler a moment 
or two the door closed, and Mrs. Wessinger 
came into the room like a small steam-engine, 
and was in her chair and hard at work on 
the instant. 

" Now, tell me the story of your troubles, 
Bessy; and don't mind me counting my 
stitches whilst you talk — it's a habit I 
have.'' 

Bessy related as briefly as possible the 
beginning of her real troubles, which 
dated from the arrival of her father in Wales. 
She spoke simply and earnestly of her trials 
and temptations since that period, ending 
with her flight that day from the objection- 
able quarter of the " El-Dorado." The story 
affected Mrs. Wessinger; like Mr. Parslow, 
she was one to take an interest in the strug- 
gle of the oppressed for light amidst the dark- 
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ness, and she listened attentively, and once 
gave a hasty wipe to her eyes with the back 
of her left hand, the right being ever stitch, 
stitch, stitch, with a monotonous regularity 
that nothing seemed to affect. More and 
more the impression deepened on Bessy that 
that right hand was possessed of powers of 
volition distinct in itself, and was not swayed 
by any of those emotions that affected the rest 
of her frame. It was the hard-working hand, 
that had its task before it, and would not be 
distracted, and might be made of wood or 
iron, or be a cousin-german to that "steam 
arm " concerning which the comic singer at 
the "El-Dorado" had sung now and then, 
backed by a grand chorus from the au- 
dience, and a violent hammering of beer 
mugs. 

" You're better away, girl," said Mrs. 
Wessinger. "It was a blessed thought of 
yours to think of Mr. Parslow, who's a 
blessed man if ever there was one. I hope 
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it won't come true that saying I spoke of, 
that the good die first, or there'll be mourn- 
ing in Whitechapel." 

" He is not ill ? " asked Bessy, alarmed. 

"No, but he works too much, and fags 
too much, and has no one to help him," said 
Mrs. Wessinger. " He is one of those good 
men who work hard for little pay, and less 
thanks, and nothing but death will tire him 
out. Do you see how old he's looking, and 
he not forty yet ? " 

"Not forty?" 

" Ah I you may well look surprised, my 
child. Not forty. I held him in my arms a 
baby down in Hampshire. His father was a 
rich man then, and he was a little bit free with 
his money, but open as the day, and frank, 
and good. But the father was a spend- 
thrift, and gambled in mines, and went 
to ruin, and shot himself in his room one 
day; and Jacob Parslow took a turn and 
went serious, and studied for the Church, and 
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showed in his poverty and trouble what we 
don't all show — Christian fortitude/' 

" A great gift \" murmured Bessy. 

"Ah ! pity it isn't catching, like the 
measles, or that opposite affair, which we 
can all show — the grumbles. But you don't 
work?" 

" I am not quite used to it yet." 

" Well, it's rather hard work for young fin- 
gers as a beginning ; but I have had it to do 
for many years now. I was brought up to 
shoe-binding in Southampton ; and I took to 
it again when affairs went wrong with my 
husband, and he was mi — never mind ; that's 
a story that's neither here nor there. Let us 
talk of Mr. Parslow ^gain. I told you he 
was the best of men, I think? " 

Bessy answered in the affirmative, and Mrs. 
Wessinger continued her untiring theme, until 
the candle burned low, and the hours glided 
away, and the work was finished. 

" Will you wait here till I return, Bessy?" 
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" Oh ! you must let me go with you," said 
Bessy, starting up ; "I shouldn't like to be 
left here all alone yet/' 

" But you must be tired ? " 

"No, Mrs. Wessinger/' 

"Put on your bonnet and come market- 
ing with me, then, if you're not afraid of the 
snow/' 

Bessy complied, and went out marketing 
with Mrs. Wessinger. Mrs. Wessinger took 
her work home to a wholesale bootmaker's in 
Bermondsey, received some more work, which 
Bessy carried for her in her apro^i, and then 
did her marketing in the same brisk, busi- 
ness-like manner as she had done her work 
at home. Estimable pattern for ladies who 
go out " shopping " was this brisk old lady of 
sixty-seven — one who could compute time and 
understand its value ; one who only asked to 
see goods that she wanted, and knew to a frac- 
tion when she was overcharged, and when she 
had obtained a bargain ; a woman who slaved 
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hard for her bread, and earned little money ; 
and yet had nothing to complain of — ^possibly 
a contented woman. 

Going back with the snow to Mrs. Wessin- 
ger's home, they made a straight cut through 
two streets more narrow than the rest, and 
came out amongst more railway arches. It 
was striking eleven as they passed a house 
adjacent to one of the arches, the parlour 
window of which was low, and light^d by a 
fish-tail burner. 

Some one was standing by the door smok- 
ing his after-supper pipe sedately. 

" That's a nice thing for a weak chest such 
a night as this," said she, pausing for an in- 
stant. 

"Ah, don't scold me, nurse Wessinger," 
was the good-tempered answer, " I have been 
so hard worked to-day." 

" Man was meant for work." 

" Well, I'm not grumbling — a happy new 
year to you, Mrs. Wessinger I " 
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" Thankee — and the same to you," was the 
brisk response. 

"We've had your pet parson here to- 
night again. He and Hugh have been at it, 
hammer and tongs, for a good hour." 

"And Hugh as aggravating and pig- 
headed as ever, Stephen — I know." 

"Ask him." 

Stephen pointed to the parlour-window, 
and Mrs. Wessinger passed on, and Bessy had 
not the courage or the heart to greet her old 
friend then. And yet her heart leaped to- 
wards him as to one link of the better times ; 
and as she glanced at him, she thought how 
years had altered him and aged him, as well 
as the Mr. Parslow of whom Mrs. Wessin- 
ger had spoken. But it was the old good- 
tempered friendly voice that had made the 
Welsh home a different place, and it was 
pleasant to hear it at that time. Mrs. Wes- 
singer stood looking through the parlour- 
window, with Bessy by her side. The blind 
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^vas only half drawn before the window, and 
allowed an observer to see a dark-hidred 
stern-looking man poring over his work. 
He was quiok to detect a figure at the win- 
dow ; for he looked up as if to frown away 
the inquisitive eyes upon his labour. Bessy 
saw some likeness to Stephen Speckland in 
the face, but the face was more lined, and the 
frown upon it was not agreeable to meet. It 
disappeared, however, as he became aware of 
Mrs. Wessinger's presence, and he gave a half 
nod, the eighth of a smile — certainly not more 
— and then bent more studiously over his task. 

" A happy new year to you, Mr. Hugh — 
a better one than the last in all respects ! " 
called Mrs. Wessinger." 

" Thank you," sounded the deep voice from 
within. 

"I hope you haven't offended Mr. Pars- 
low," said she, at the top of her voice, 
through the window ; " Til forgive anything 
but that." 
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Hugh did not answer, but he frowned 
again, although this time at his work. 

" A bad temper — a hard man," said Mrs. 
Wessinger, moving on again — "I suppose 
Stephen's the best of a bad bunch of them." 

"Bad?" 

" Well, after a fashion. What Mr. Pars- 
low calls the No Church class — always a bad 
lot, my dear." 

Through a maze of little streets to more 
railway arches, and Mrs. Wessinger's house, 
the owner thereof opening the door with her 
latch key, and admitting Bessy. 

A series of rapid movements, consisting of 
laying down her purchases, jumping out of 
her grey plaid shawl and coal scuttle bonnet, 
lighting her candle, stirring the fire, and 
then the wonderful hand working again with 
all its old energy. " Half-an-hour to twelve 
and twopence to be earned ; that's for the 
lame man who goes to church every Sun- 
day — for the twopence Stephen Speckland 

62 
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says, but I know better than that! Now, 
Bessy, open that cupboard and get out the 
supper things, and then we'll talk, and work, 
and have our supper, and finish the week 
out/' 

Mrs. Wessinger managed to eat her supper 
and work meanwhile till a church clock struck 
twelve almost immediately behind them, as if 
it were in the yard, and then the work 
ceased, and the arm was still. 

^' One day gone of the new year, my child,'' 
said she; "so the time slips away, and 
scrambles us along with it. This day twelve- 
month past, and you didn't think of sitting 
here." 

" No, ma'am." 

" And this day twelvemonth to come, and 
we may wonder at new changes — ay, this 
day week even, for the matter of that. We're 
soon topsy-turvy in this blessed world." 

It is a world of change, and new phases 
happen every day. To Bessy Calverton, late 
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of Choke Street, the days before another 
change were few. There are lives that, year 
after year, appear to know no alteration, 
plodding in the mill-horse round of every day, 
with nothing new or strange to startle ; but 
there are others smitten by a restless fever, 
and destined to meet new faces, fight new 
battles at every turn of the shadowy road 
ending in six feet of earth. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE OLD FRIEND. 

The manners and customs of Mrs. Wessinger 
strongly reminded Bessy Calverton of the old 
Welsh life. Her Welsh life "with a differ- 
ence f for Mrs. Wessinger, though a stanch 
church-goer, and a persistent reader of her 
bible, was not hard and inflexible over it, but 
had ever the cheery word, and the quick, 
almost spasmodic smile, which softened so 
strangely her pale face. 

Mr. Parslow had chosen well in selecting 
Mrs. Wessinger for the guardian, adviser, 
teacher, of this nature run wild : every action 
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of the old lady formed so strange a contrast 
to all that Bessy had lived amongst for the 
last five years. Here was poverty that com- 
plained not; that took the ills that flesh is 
heir to with philosophic composure ; that 
worked hard, day and night, for a living, and 
repined not ; that amidst the privations and 
trials of such a life as hers, found ever some- 
thing to be grateful for, and repaid it by a 
simple, earnest devotion, that was touching. 
One week of Bessy Calverton's novitiate 
brought back many of the old thoughts, 
accustomed her to her new life, and warmed 
her heart to her companion. It was a dull, 
quiet life, that might have been more lively 
with advantage, Bessy thought ; but still there 
was little time for anything save work ; and 
Mrs. Wessinger, who was a sharp woman as 
well as a pious one, kept Bessy's attention 
directed to her needle. During the week we 
mention Bessy kept silent respecting her 
former acquaintance with Stephen Speckland ; 
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the Specklands, she fancied, were not fa- 
vourites of Mrs. Wessinger, and she was 
anxious to win upon the old lady's heart all 
she could, and not intrude unpleasant thoughts 
to distract her. Bessy's nature was a loving 
one ; but adverse circumstances all her life 
had kept her affection thrust upon herself. 
It had been as much a weakness to evince 
affection in Aberogwin as in Choke Street, 
Whitechapel ; and kind words were strange 
to Bessy. She took readily to Mrs. Wessinger 
in consequence, although it was more that 
lady's manner than her words that evinced a 
growing love for her. 

Bessy Calverton saw nothing of Mr. Pars- 
low that week ; pressure on his time kept him 
away from the little house in Snowfields. Un 
the following Saturday he wrote a line, asking 
"if all were well," which Mrs. Wessinger 
answered, and Bessy added a postcript. 

Mrs. Wessinger only rented one room in the 
house in Snowfields — ^that little back parlour 
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to which Bessy was introduced by Mr. Pars- 
low. It served her for kitchen, bed-room, 
parlour and all, and was of limited space, and 
but scantily furnished; the sofa under the 
window serving duty as a bedstead for two 
about midnight. That little house of four 
rooms contained several families beside Mrs. 
Wessinger and Bessy — they economize space 
Snowfields way. Bessy could never compre- 
hend where all the people came from of a 
morning, or went to of a night, there was 
such an incessant tramping up and down the 
stairs, and the faces she met in the passages 
seemed always new to her. They were rough 
men and women some of them — their voices 
and manners reminded her of her father more 
than once — and they were fighting hard to 
live at that time. Work was scarce with the 
majority of the lodgers, and the agent who 
called for the weekly rents was always at 
high words, and threatening summonses and 
seizures. Health was not strong in that 
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liouse either, and Bessy remarked that the 
children who were taken ill, or the women 
who failed to keep well, or even the husband, 
who grew despairing and talked recklessly of 
getting money somehow, all wanted Mrs. 
Wessinger immediately. She was the good 
genius of that house, and ever ready to obey 
the summons for her assistance and advice ; 
she was a woman who by some happy con- 
trivance found a bright side to everything — 
had a way of nursing, talking, consoling, so 
peculiarly her own, that even her enemies 
gave way, and asked for her in their time of 
trouble. For Mrs. Wessinger had her ene- 
mies, and her little tiffs and grievances with 
fellow-lodgers — was a woman who spoke her 
mind when anything struck her as unjust or 
wrong, and knew how to take her own part 
against an imposition. But she was always 
ready to help, if her humble assistance were 
required in any way — as we shall presently 
see — and friend or enemy made no differ- 
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ence in the alacrity with which she caught up 
her lap-ful of boots, and hurried upstairs, or 
over the way, or next door, stitching all the 
way in much such a manner as Bessy remem- 
bered the industrious housewives of Wales 
knitted along the mountain roads on market- 
days. And the Mrs. Wessingers are not few and 
far between amongst the " working-classes,'' 
concerning whose true natures, habits, sym- 
pathies, most of us are still in the dark. 
We crush them with abuse, or we raise from 
them some impossible hero, with more virtues 
and accomplishments than Crichton, and make 
him the foreground figure in a novel, and 
there is no real life in either. 

It was Monday of the new week — Bessy's 
second week in Snowfields — and Mrs. Wes- 
singer and our heroine were busy shoebinding 
in the back-parlour we have mentioned once 
or twice. The frost had set in again, and 
Bessy and Mrs. Wessinger had drawn the 
little table that they had between them closer 
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to the fire, and Bessy was thinking of Lotty 
over her work, and hoping at some early day 
to see her. She had disguised nothing from 
Mrs. Wessinger, who had heard Lotty's story, 
and was quick enough to guess, by a deeper 
shade of Bessy's countenance, when she was 
thinking of her and her past home. 

" You're thinking of that sister of yours, 
Bessy," said she, looking up. "Haven't I 
told you, over and over again, that thinking 
don't do a bit of good, and that we must wait 
for certainties before we grow doleful. No 
news is the best of news, you know, my 
dear." 

"Perhaps she'll call on Mr. Parslow this 
week." 

" It's very likely." 

Bessy was buoying herself up with that 
possibility, and stitching away more busily, 
when a peculiar knock assured Mrs. Wessinger 
that the ground-floor-back was wanted. It is 
remarkable what variations a knocker is ca- 
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pable of in a poor neighbourhood^ and how a 
double or a treble knock, a flourish with the 
knocker or the solemnest of dabs, is signifi- 
cant of the first, second, or parlour floors 
required, as the case may be. Mrs. Wessin- 
ger was wanted, and Bessy tripped with alac- 
rity to the door to answer the summons. 
Bessy gave a start when she had opened the 
door and recognized the gentleman who 
knocked — no less a welcome face and old 
fiiend than Stephen Speckland. Bessy blushed 
as Mr. Speckland looked at her; but that 
gentleman, dreaming not of a face that he 
had met in Wales starting up in London 
streets, addressed her with some formality. 

**I beg your pardon, Miss," said he, "I 
wanted Mrs. Wessinger.'' 

" She is in the parlour, Mr. Speckland." 

Stephen looked quickly at her again as she 

stepped back to allow him ingress ; but even 

the mention of his name did not suggest who 

this young woman was. Bessy thought it 
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was strange, as she shut the door and followed 
him, forgetting for the moment that five years 
had intervened between the present time and 
their last meeting, and that she was a child 
at Aberogwin. 

" Here — nurse Wessinger to the rescue ! 
The old lady's got the horrors again." 

"Does she want to see me?" was Mrs. 
Wessinger's inquiry. 

" Yes ; and she's very sorry about that last 
little dispute, and thinks she was in the wrong 
now." 

"Ah, that's very natural," was the dry 
rejoinder. 

"And Mrs. Wessinger will come to Sey- 
mour Street in the course of the evening, and 
do her best, for the old lady's sake? " 

"Tou ought to know Mrs. Wessinger by 
this time." 

" For a good, motherly soul, that's always 
at hand in a storm," cried Stephen ; " to be 
sure." 
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It was the frank cheerful manner of old 
times — the Aberogwin times — and Bessy 
wished that he had remembered her. 

"Bessy, you will wait here till I return, 
dear?" 

"Yes, Mrs. Wessinger." 

Stephen Speckland, who had taken Bessy's 
seat, and Bessy's thread, and was twisting the 
latter round his fingers, gave a quick glance 
towards our heroine again. His brown eyes 
opened as he gazed, and he rose a la Macbeth 
at the ghost of Banquo, and pushed back 
the chair and cried — 

" Is it Bessy ? — the Bessy of North Wales ? 
It is, by Jove ! " 

Bessy blushed, and coloured, and laughed, 
and he came towards her and held out his hand. 

" We parted good friends, you and I. I 
hope you haven't forgotten me, Bessy — Miss 
Calverton, I should say." 

"I remembered you at once, Mr. Speck- 
land." 
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" And the old lattice porch, and the half- 
penny that you hated me for giving you, and 
the fairy tales, and the fairy book, and the 
Welsh songs with such a lot of g's in them? 
Ah ! that was a holiday ! " 

" And the torrent path, and the toads and 
diamonds story, Mr. Speckland, and the last 
walk up the mountain side before yoo said 
* good-bye ! ' " cried Bessy Calverton, with 
sparkling eyes. 

" Ah ! it's a dream now !" cried Speckland, 
" and you and I are in Snowfields. What a 
waking, eh, Bes — Miss Calverton ? And how 
you have altered, and what a precious time it 
was ago 1 " 

"Hoighty-toighty !" exclaimed Mrs. Wes- 
singer, " this is very strange to me, remem- 
ber. What does it all mean, Stephen Speck- 
land ?'' 

" That Miss Calverton lived at Aberogwin 
five years since, and I was wandering there 
on a constitutional tour, and spent a few days 
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in her uncle's cottage. She was a little girl 
then, and rather fond of fairy tales." 

Bessy was embarrassed, and felt that she 
was no longer the little girl who had made a 
hero of this wanderer. But she felt very 
happy amidst her confusion, for it was pleasant 
to be remembered by this light-hearted man. 

" Old friends turn up strangely enough at 
times," commented Mrs. Wessinger ; " it's a 
pity, perhaps, that you Imve come to light 
again, considering all things." 

" And what a hair-brained, rackety, un- 
principled, good-for-nothing fellow I am, please 
add, Mrs. W." 

** I see you treasure up my opinion of you, 
Stephen." 

" I'm fond of criticism, even an old — " 
" woman's," he was going to say, but he cor- 
rected himself, and added — " friend's ! " 

" Have you been quite well since you were 
in Wales ?" asked Bessy. 

" My old complaint — a weak chest, I think 
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they call it — I call it no chest at all — only an 
apology. And uncle Davis and Miss Mary — 
I hope they are both well? I can see them 
now, as plain as possible ! " 

And the mental vision appeared to give Mr. 
Speckland pleasure, for he rubbed his hands 
together, and laughed. 

"I left Wales two ddys after your de- 
parture, and have not seen them since," said 
Bessy, with a sigh. 

" Why— how's that ? " 

" I think, Bessy, you had better keep your 
story to yourself," said Mrs. Wessinger, whose 
right hand had Ijeen vigorously working all 
this time ; " and I think, Mr. Speckland, that 
this is really not a mite of business of yours.'' 

" Spoken like an oracle, nurse Wessinger," 
said he ; ** you'll come and cheer up the old 
lady — I may tell her that ? " 

" Arn't your spirits good enough ? " 

" Oh ! she's used to me — and your ways are 
not my ways." 
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" So much the better for me." 

" Well," with a careless toss of his head, 
" I own it." 

" More shame for you." 

" And I own that, too." 

" Ah ! we shall never quarrel," said Mrs. 
Wessinger, trying hard to repress a smile. 

"And Miss Bessy will, perhaps, come 
with you and see Lucy and brother Hugh, 
and father. They have often heard me speak 
of my Welsh trip — it did good to the whole 
family, that little journey — Hugh says to this 
day it saved my life." 

" Bessy can do as she likes," said Mrs. 
Wessinger, with a significant glance that said, 
" Say no." But Bessy was young, and in 
doubt as to the true meaning of Mrs. Wes- 
singer's glances, and anxious to see the 
Speckland family, of whom she had thought 
so much, and said " yes," with so much 
alacrity, that she blushed afterwards at her 
precipitation. She must try and remember 

h2 
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that she was seventeen years of age, and not 
the little girl Stephen Speckland was so 
friendly with. 

Stephen Speckland departed on the strength 
of this promise, and Mrs. Wessinger surveyed 
Bessy through her spectacles. 

" I shall never take to people who keep 
things back," she said. 

"You did not speak kindly of them a 
week ago, dear Mrs. Wessinger,'^ cried Bessy, 
her great eyes filling with tears, "and I 
thought at that time I would not mention 
that I had ever met with Mr. Speckland." 

" I'm a hard old woman sometimes," said 
Mrs. Wessinger. 

" You don't think you will ever have cause 
to speak hardly, think hardly, of me ? " 

" I think not — I hope not, my child." 

" I will stay at home here^ if you think it 
right." 

" My child, you haye made a promise, and 
must keep it. Besides you wish to go — and 
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there is no harm likely to befall you — far 
from it.'* 

" You don't like the Specklands ? '' 

"That's a hard question to answer ; some I 
may like, some I may object to. They are an 
honest, hard-working family, and have met 
with many misfortunes in their time, seen 
much illness, and borne their trials well. But 
it is not a house where much is thought of 
Him who sent those trials to them." 

"But Lucy Speckland?'' 

" Lucy is about the best — ^but she's in the 
midst of evil example, and don't find her way 
to church very often. Before my little dif- 
ference with Mrs. Speckland I used to call 
for her and take her with me ; I think I was 
wrong to leave that practice off, for the sake of 
my own silly quarrels, and she so helpless." 

" Helpless ! " repeated Bessy. 

" Yes — poor girl — she's blind ! " 

Mrs. Wessinger's cross mood melted percep- 
tibly away. The thought of Lucy Speckland's 
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infirmity softened her heart to the family in 
general. 

" They're a poor set of castle-builders/' said 
she, "and there's only one matter-of-fact 
member of the family. It's a pity he's so bad- 
tempered and obstinate, for he works the 
hardest, and keeps the lot of 'em together, I'm 
inclined to think. But let us be going, Bessy 
— there's little occasion for me to speak of 
their good and evil qualities when you are to 
see them all directly." 

Mrs.Wessinger gathered her boots together, 
stitching meanwhile, after her usual habit ; and 
without going through the ceremony of any 
further equipment than a bonnet stuck extin- 
guisher fashion on the top of her mob cap, pre- 
pared to sally forth to the relief of the lady 
attacked with " the horrors " — whatever that 
particular complaint might happen to be. Bes- 
sy, with her bonnet adjusted more decorously, 
took up her work also, and prepared to follow 
Mrs. Wessinger. 
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Mrs. Wessinger, after managing to open the 
door without much disarrangement to her 
stitches, paused and looked back at Bessy. 

" Let us see now. That mad-cap fellow 
Stephen is at home all day hulking about, no 
doubt. I wouldn't talk more about Wales 
with him than I could help." 

" Why not ? " asked the surprised Bessy. 

"I've an odd reason for it," said she, 
gruffly, " don't ask me." 

" Very well," said Bessy, with a half sigh, 
as she followed Mrs. Wessinger, thinking she 
was odd in her manner as well as her rea- 
sons sometimes. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE SPECKLANDS, 

The Specklands were at home in full force 
when Mrs, Wessinger and Bessy entered the 
front parlour, through the window of which 
they had peered on the evening of Bessy's 
first arrival in Snowfields. 

Stephen, who had been seated at a little ta- 
ble near the fire opposite his father, rose to do 
the honours of reception. 

" An old friend and a new one, " he said, by 
way of introduction. " Mrs. Wessinger and Miss 
Calverton. You have all heard me speak of 
Bessy Calverton I met with once in Wales." 
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"YouVe talked enough of Wales for a 
dozen," said the father ; " find a chair for 
Miss Calverton — glad to see you both/' he 
added, with a patronizing air ; " we're at cards 
rather early in the morning, Stevie and I, 
Mrs. Wessinger." 

"So I see." 

" I'm an old man, who requires amusing — 
even the doctor bears me out in that — and 
Stevie has nothing particular to do till the 
evening at the theatre. He's an awful crib- 
bage player, though ; Hugh beats him 
hollow." 

Hugh muttered something in reply to this 
over his work, which was on a kind of bench 
near the window, to catch all the light that 
the railway arch had left him. As Bessy 
glanced towards the figure on the high stool, 
who sat with his back towards her, she thought 
he might have been polite enough to have 
acknowledged their arrival by a nod, even if 
he were pressed for time and had so much to 
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do. Bessy had not observed, in the confusion 
of entering, that he had looked round, given 
a quick jerk of his head towards them, by way 
of salutation, and turned to his bench again, 
before Bessy, at least, had been aware of his 
presence. 

Bessy had leisure to take stock of the room 
and its inmates whilst Mrs. Wessinger and 
Mrs. Speckland were "making it up" in a 
corner. It was a long, low room, which had 
been once front and back parlour, with a 
partition between; but Hugh had wanted 
space to breathe in, he said, and Stevie had 
knocked away the partition and made one 
room of it, and not a very spacious room, 
after all. Bessy remarked that there were a 
great many shelves about, with tools, and 
blocks of wood, and parcels thereon ; that the 
furniture was scanty, and the boards nether 
carpeted nor clean ; and perhaps the only 
member of the Speckland family clean at that 
moment was the blind girl sitting by her 
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nirtlier's side on a rickety old sofa near the 
Avindow at the back — a smaller window 
than that at which Hugh Speckland sat, and 
Avhich, for some reason or other, had been 
painted white, and might have looked like 
ground glass to a person of a sanguine turn 
of mind. 

Lucy Speckland was a pale-faced young 
woman, not unlike her brother Stephen in her 
looks ; and Lucy Speckland's mother was a 
tall, cross-looking old woman, with a mad, 
miserable face, strongly indicative of the 
complaint under which she was labouring. 
Perhaps her son Hugh took after her^ thought 
Bessy. As for Mr. Speckland, senior — tall 
and thin, too, like the rest of them — if he 
took after anybody, it was Charles Edward 
Calverton, of Choke Street, Whitechapel ; for 
he was almost as shabby, and presented as 
old and time-battered an appearance. His 
voice was stronger and more harsh, however, 
and he carried his head uprightly, and with 
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some haughtiness, which her uncle had never 
done in his life. He was a man who evidently 
required a great deal of attention and amusing; 
for Stephen had not said half a dozen words 
when he touched him on. the arm and pointed 
to the pack of cards. 

"Lucy can talk to Miss Calverton/' he 
said, " and make her welcome. It isn't often 
I have a chance of a game at cribbage, the 
Lord knows, or that there is any one good- 
tempered enough in the way — ^not meaning 
you, you're always good-tempered — to play 
me a game, and keep my brain from brooding 
over my misfortunes. And the doctor said I 
was to be amused as much as possible." 

Hugh gave a slight shrug to his shoulders, 
and continued his work. 

" Mr. Hugh is like me," said Mrs. Wessin- 
ger, whose needle was rapidly flying over 
her shoes; "not too much time to spare at 
this hour of the morning. The will, but not 
the way." 
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•*Not even the will just now," was the dry 
answer. 

" Except it's a will of your own," said Mrs. 
Speckland, with some avidity. "I lay my 
horrors all to you." 

^* How's that?" and the stern face of Hugh 
Speckland looked towards his mother for the 
first time. 

" Blocking the light out with your beastly 
paint here," said she, giving a jerk of her head 
in the direction of the window near which she 
sat, *^ and keeping it all to yourself tliereJ^ 

"The churchyard and its dreary graves 
drove me mad every time I looked towards 
it," was the reply, " and no one complained 
till it was finished. Then — everybody com- 
plained ! It shall be altered to-morrow." 

" I don't want it altered." 

" It shall be altered, I say," repeated Hugh 
Speckland, as he turned to his labour, and 
seemed to work extra hard, to make up for 
the time he had lost. 
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" That's how he goes on, Mrs. Wessinger, 
and I so miserable. Sixty-nine years old, and 
no one to comfort me. Mrs. Wessinger, I'm 
going to church regularly after this — every 
Sunday morning, mind. It's time I turned 
over a new leaf.'* 

" Well, it is almost time," said Mrs. Wes- 
singer in reply. 

" I want a little comfortable talk with you, 
Mrs. Wessinger — I've something on my mind 
— will you come up-stairs, please, and cheer 
me up a bit?" 

Mrs. Speckland rose and marched from the 
room„ followed by Mrs. Wessinger, who 
whispered something to Lucy as she passed 
her. Lucy Speckland was by Bessy's side a 
moment afterwards. She laid her hand on 
Bessy's, and then touched the work in her 
lap. 

"You are busy — ^shall I disturb you by 
talking to you?" 

"dh, no." 
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" Mrs, Wessinger tells me she works better 
when she has some one to gossip with. 
Hugh can't bear anybody to speak to him, or 
interrupt him. Do you know you are like an 
old friend to me — I have heard so much about 
you." 

"Indeed!" 

" Before I was blind, Stevie used to make 
me jealous of you by telling me how pretty 
you were — and how nicely you could sing, and 
what a difference there was between you and 
me. There's a great difference now," she 
added with a sigh. 

" Have you been blind long?" asked Bessy. 

"Two years now — my sight completely 
worn out, they tell me," said Lucy in reply ; 
"but Fm not broken-hearted— even to the 
darkness that never grows less I have become 
accustomed. Perhaps," she added, after a 
pause, " if there were not a hope left me yet 
in the future, I might feel more despairing." 

Stephen looked towards her over his cards. 
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" Oh ! here comes the story of that sweet- 
heart of yours. I wonder you have not more 
maidenly reserve." 

"But Bessy Calverton is an old friend," 
said Lucy, " and I am proud of Harry. I call 
Harry a hero." 

"But Harry is in Canada, and some of the 
^coloured gals' will pick him up now, and 
put Lucy Speckland's nose out of joint." 

" I don't fear them — white or coloured." 

<^ But—" 

"Why don't you play?" snapped the 
querulous father; "what a lad you are to 
wander, and forget, and keep people waiting. 
I never was properly amused. Don't you see I 
have pegged three holes." 

" So you have — twenty-seven, that makes 
three holes again by running cards." 

" No — I played the eight between." 

" That makes no difference." 

" But it does— you can't take them." 

"Very well," was the easy response, ^'I 
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don't want them — play again, old gentleman/' 

" But you see you can't take them ?" said 
the father, who was very particular, not to 
say* disagreeable, over his cribbage. 

" Oh, all right'' 

" But it isn't all right, if you think you 
can take them, or that I want to cheat you 
of three holes. Hugh." 

Hugh looked round after a little inward 
struggle with his complacency. 

" Come and look at these cards, and satisfy 
Stevie he can't take three holes — ^he won't 
believe me." 

Hugh ran his left hand through a mass of 
black curly hair, gave a hearty tug, too, in 
fact, and then plunged off his high stool, and 
came with three or four rapid steps to the 
little table by the fireside. 

" Now then— what is it?" 

" Stephen makes fifteen two, and I make 
three holes by running cards, and then he 
blunders down another six, and calls that 
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" Oh ! here comes the story 
heart of yours. 1 wonder yor 
maidenly reserve.*' 

*^But Bessy Calvertoii 
said Lucy, " and I am p^' 
Harry a hero." 

^* But Harry is it^ 
'coloured gals' a" 
put Lucy Specie^ 

"I don't iV 



" But—'' 
"Why 

querulc;- 
wanclor 
I ix-y. 



.Ji Speck- 
?^ very cross 
. as he stood by 
, :he game, Bessy 
. 'oserving him more 
jullest of a tall family, 
.. lie stooped a little, the 
^ lication to his work. It 
- >ume hard deep lines upon 
..».', expressive of a will of his 
V .\ or in himself to carry that 
.... nothing could stop. Bessy 
. \\c was old as well as cross- 
u then, but as he stood there he 
ill more than thirty years of age, 
his right age we may add, within 
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"hy too." 

" answered Hugh. 

been a man all your 

.ig and determined, and 

la-operly in harness ? And if 

ii for " 

il do ! " was the quick interruption, 

. iigh was stern and grim again. 

•* When you have both done chattering, 

perhaps I shall know if Stevie was wrong 

in wanting to peg three holes?" said the 

father. 

" He was wrong — it's plain enough." 
" Perhaps you'll believe Hugh, though you 
wouldn't me." 

Hugh seemed annoyed at his father's per- 
sistence, and bit his lip, and let his bushy 
black eyebrows lower a little over his eyes, 
till he caught Stephen's comical look of resig- 
nation, and half smiled again. From Stevie 
he glanced to Lucy, and from Lucy to Bessy 
Calverton, whose face — it being in his way 
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just then — ^he condescended to regard atten- 
tively. 

" Miss Calverton is from Wales, I think ? " 
he said at last. 

"Yes, sir." 

" Do you know the bridge at Aberglaslyn 
pass ? " 

" I have crossed it once or twice with 
uncle." 

"Is this like it?" 

He walked to the window, and returned 
with a woodcut that he placed in Bessy's hand. 
One glance, and Bessy was in Wales again. 
The mountain stream was winding through 
the pass; the bridge was spanning it; the 
grand old mountains rose on either side ; — 
it was home again, with home scenes round 
her. 

Bessy's eyes sparkled, and her impulsive 
nature led her to drop her work, and clap 
her hands, with the sketch between them. 

" It's dear old Wales again ! " 
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" I finished engraving it on wood yester- 
day. I don't much like the execution of it, 
Stevie," he added, turning to his brother. 

" Oh ! you're never satisfied." 

" I suppose the drawing is the best part of 
it, and that's not my work. This Aberglas- 
lyn," he added, as he received the sketch 
from Bessy's hands, " must be a fair resting- 
place?" 

" Go and see it," said Stevie, shortly. 

" 1 1" with a scornful laugh. 

"Are you never to have a holiday, but 
slave, slave all your life at that infernal 
wood-engraving and etching?" said Stevie, 
warmly ; " are you so much stronger than the 
rest of us, that you can afford to shorten 
your life by this hard work ?" 

" Old reasoning, that I am tired of by this 
time," said Hugh ; " I'm well enough." 

"Well enough — yes," said the father; 
" Hugh can't neglect his business, and leave 
us here, and no one to take care of us." 
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" Am I no one ?" cried Stephen. 

" Didn't Hugh call you a baby just now — 
and you are not such a manager as Hugh, 
after all." 

"Who said I was, old gentleman? Til 
back Hugh—" 

"I wish you'd back your game more 
closely, and not talk so much ! " 

Hugh Speckland returned to his bench, 
leaving his sister and Bessy to continue their 
conversation, and his father and Stevie to 
the enjoyment of their fifth game at crib- 
bage. 

" Are you not curious about my Harry ?" 
asked Lucy^ after a time; "I tell every 
friend about him — and you are going to be a 
friend of mine." 

"Am I?" said Bessy, with a bright smile. 

" I think our talking disturbs father and 
Hugh — do you mind bringing your work to 
the sofa?" 

Bessy did not mind, and presently she and 
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Lucy Speckland were on the sofa, which 
Lucy's mother and Mrs, Wessinger had va- 
cated. Lucy, full of her subject, began at 
once. 

" Harry is an old friend of brother Hugh's 
— ^he and Hugh went to the same school 
together — worked at the same business as 
apprentices. Harry gave up the engraving, 
and went to Canada, first falling in love with 
me, like a silly fellow as he was." 

"But--" 

" But I was not blind then, and had roses 
on my cheeks. My sight had beeaft, always 
weak certainly, but I was not prepared 
for such an affliction coming quickly and 
suddenly upon me — ^the result of overwork. 
I gave up then, and tried to break my heart 
by thinking of Harry in Canada, and how I 
could never go to him and be his wife as I 
had promised, when in the new land he had a 
house to ask me to some day. Hugh wrote 
to Harry, telling him that, and Harry's 
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answer — oh, my dear old Harry's answer — 
can you guess it ?" 

"I think so/' 

" He would not take my word to give him 
up, he wrote me in reply; he would still 
work for me, wait for me, look forward to the 
day when he could recross the seas to take 
me back to his new home. And he keeps 
me to my old promise — as if I wanted in my 
heart to be kept, Bessy ! — and once a month 
his letter comes to me with the great news 
that he is in full work, and putting a little 
money by." 

Bessy felt the tears swimming in her eyes ; 
this was a story that beat all the fairy tales. 
The first love story that she had heard in 
her life ; the first time that she had heard of 
love in any way or shape. And she was at 
an age to appreciate such a story; to feel 
that if she were the blind girl how she could 
sit down content with the eternal darkness 
that stretched before her, blest by an afi^ection 
so disinterested and so pure. 
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" So some day I shall be one the less off 
brother Hugh's hands. Hugh, who works 
hard for all of us, and says so little, and is 
always wrapt in business, and will know no 
holiday. Sometimes I remind him of my 
anxiety to do too much — ^but his poor, blind 
sister teaches no moral to him." ^ 

" But is there any occasion for such con- 
stant work ? " asked Bessy. 

" Hugh says so — I don't know. Stevie 
tells him he is very obstinate, but Hugh is 
not to be turned from his projects by any- 
thing that Stevie says. And Hugh is always 
so dull and grave, and says so little to make 
home what it ought to be — if it were not for 
Stevie, I don't know what we should do," 
she added. 

" Is he always so good tempered ? " 

'* Always the same," said the enthusiastic 
Lucy, with whom Stevie was evidently the 
favourite ; " nothing disturbs him, and no 
disappointment affects his spirits in the least. 
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And he does not earn half the money, enjoy 
half the good health of brother Hugh. 
Sometimes I think," in a whisper, " that he 
is more ill than we believe ; he has so bad a 
cough at times, and his hand feels more thin 
and cold every time I touch it. Do you 
think him much changed ? " 

" He is looking older," was the reply, " but 
not changed a great deal." 

" Listeners never hear good of themselves," 
said the voice of Stephen Speckland at their 
side — "looking older! I give you my word. 
Miss Calverton, I am growing younger every 
day. What has Lucy been talking about, 
Miss Calverton, to make you look so alarm- 
ed?" 

"About you and brother Hugh, to be 
sure." 

"And that wonderful hero, Harry, of 
course ? " 

" Of course," replied Lucy. 

"Well, it is my turn to talk now. 
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I want to know all about Wales and the 
Welsh folk I left behind there, and to cate- 
chize Miss Calverton, and see if she's well up 
in fairy lore. Father's asleep, and there's a 
chance of shaking * fifteen two ' oflF a fellow's 
brain. Heigho ! " with a yawn, " I wish he 
did not want quite so much amusing." 

Bessy glanced towards the father of the 
family. He had fallen asleep in the elbow 
chair, with his head on his chest, and his 
hands in his pockets, and presented not a 
very amiable expression of countenance in 
that somnolent position. 

" Still, one good turn deserves another, 
and when the poor old chap could afford 
it, he gave its a turn — Hugh a good edu- 
cation, and me just half a one, owing to 
bankruptcy. We wanted education, and now 
he wants amusement — it's all square enough." 

" There's a knock at the door," said Hugh, 
without looking round— "three talkers and 
one worker — is the worker to ^answer the 
summons ? " 
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" Shame on the talkers, Hugh, if that were 
the rule." 

Stephen was on his feet, when Hugh 
leaped from his stool with a bound that upset 
it, and woke up his father. 

" The wind's in the east— I forgot. Keep 
back, Stevie." 

"Upon my honour, this is making a 
baby of me." 

*' Keep back ! " with a stamp of his foot— 
"haven't I said it?'' 

And Hugh Speckland opened the door, 
and fiercely snapped the little boy who stood 
on the top step, and was at that particular 
moment essaying to repeat the summons with 
the end of an umbrella. 

" Are you in such a desperate hurry, 
stupid, that you can't wait a moment ? " 

" Please, sir, I was told to be in a hurry, 
and not wait an instant until I had found 
Mrs. Wessinger, and given her this note ; and 
Mrs. Wessinger, they thouglit, was at this 
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house. It's a message from Mr. Parslow/' 

** Are you to wait for an answer ? " 

"Tes, sir/' 

" Come inside, then.'' 

The boy stepped inside at this abrnpt re- 
quest, and Hugh went upstairs three steps at 
a time, and delivered the note to Mrs. 
Wessinger. He had returned, picked up his 
stool, remounted it, and re-commenced his 
engravings, when Mrs. Wessinger came has- 
tily downstairs, and entered the room. The 
startled look upon her face, and the hand not 
at its work of shoe-binding, were sufficient to 
apprise Bessy of something new and strange 
— something that she felt affected her. 

"Oh, my dear Mrs. Wessinger, has any- 
thing happened ? " 

" A letter from Mr. Parslow," she gasped ; 
" he thinks they have found you out ! " 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ANOTHER CHANGE. 

Bessy sank back on the sofa from which she 
had sprung at the entrance of Mrs. Wessinger, 
and turned deathly pale. Mrs. Wessinger 
propped her lapful of boots, and ran to her. 

" Mr. Parslow only thinks so, Bessy, mind," 
she cried. *^ Here, read the letterj dear, and 
judge for yourself." 

Bessy recovered from her first shock, took 
the letter, and read as follows : — 

"Dear Mrs. Wessinger, — Remove Bessy 
immediately from your house. I was followed 
yesterday to the corner of your street, where 
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I branched off, having my suspicions. Those 
suspicions have been confirmed this morning 
by a letter fron Bessy's sister. Ask Mr. 
Hugh Speckland's advice ; tell him the whole 
story. He's a sensible man, if a little obsti- 
nate now and then. Let me know what he 
advises by the bearer. 

" Yours, in haste, 

"Jacob Parslow." 

" What is to be done, Mrs. Wessinger ? " 
asked Bessy. "Oh! I can never return to 
the 'El-Dorado'nowl" 

Mrs. Wessinger picked up her boots again, 
placed them in her lap, and looked from Hugh 
Speckland — who, recovering the first surprise 
of Mrs. Wessinger's announcement, had phi- 
losophically continued his engraving — to the 
aroused father in his elbow-chair, and from 
the father to Stephen, and back to Hugh 
again. 

"Is it a secret ? " asked Lucy Speckland, 
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whose hand had stolen to the trembling hand 
of Bessy's. 

"It's nothing but what I can trust you 
with, if Bessy likes," was the answer. " I 
am asked to tell all to Mr. Speckland." 

'* And Hugh can give us his advice on the 
subject," cried Stephen. "I'll back Hugh 
Speckland's advice against the world I " 

" When will you ever understand that 
Hugh Speckland is busy ? " was the testy 
answer. 

" But here's danger threatening a friend," 
said Stephen. 

" Danger ? " repeated Hugh. 

" I believe so, judging by these two scared 
faces." 

" Don't say I'm scared, Stephen," said Mrs. 
Wessinger, who prided herself upon her self- 
possession ; " there's nothing in the whole 
world of which I am afraid. But this child 
here," and she began the shoe-binding again 
suddenly, " is seeking to escape bad company 
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^— has got a bad father^ in whose hands and 
under whose roof she is not safe." 

Hugh Speckland left his seat and joined 
the group, with his dark face full of interest. 

" Let us see how the matter stands. Who 
tell's this story?" 

Bessy looked her appeal at Mrs. Wessin- 
ger, who immediately began. She was not 
always a woman of few words, but she was a 
considerate woman, and saw that the recital 
of Bessy's trials and troubles was painful, 
though necessary. Briefly, but forcibly, in 
her own homely English, she communicated 
the leading features in Bessy's story, warming 
with the recital, and carrying away more than 
one of her auditors, deepening the look of 
interest on Hugh Speckland's face, and rous- 
ing from his characteristic coolness the phleg- 
matic Stephen. i 

" And there's my dear young master's let- 
ter," she added, thrusting tBe letter into 
Hugh's hands ; " he can trust in you, know- 
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ing there's common sense in you, if not much 
reverence. I may have my own ideas on the 
subject as to what is best for Bessy Calverton, 
but Mr. Parslow solicits your advice.'' 

" The strangest part of the letter to me," 
remarked Hugh, after a careless glance at 
its contents, " the advice of a man who is a 
dreamer and a visionary, and whose word or 
honour is hardly believed in." 

" He never said that !" cried Stephen. 

" He implied as much ; but that isn't the 
subject. My advice is, let Bessy Calverton 
stay here for a week or two." 

" Stay here ! " exclaimed Mrs. Wessinger* 
" Good gracious ! " 

" If your house be not marked, your street 
is. If this man. be anxious to get his daugh- 
ter back into his clutches, there will be 
spies near you ere long, and then Miss Cal- 
verton's security is worth that I " and he 
snapped his fingers. 

"But— stay here!" 
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" If you have friends in whom you can 
trust more, take her away/' said Hugh, coolly ; 
" I look on it as a matter of precaution," 

" You are very kind to oflFer her a shelter," 
said Mrs. Wessinger, thoughtfully; "and I 
am a woman of no friends. And Bessy will 
be no expense to you, for she can earn her 
own living now, and is handy with her 
needle— and — what does Bessy say ?" 

" That grateful as I am for Mr. SpecHand's 
kind oflFer, I think I had better return to 
the * El-Dorado,' than be an encumbrance 
to him here. I am a stranger to Mr. Speck- 
land, and I would rather go back.*' 

"But I won't have it!" cried Stephen 
Speckland, indignantly starting to his feet. 
" I know the ^ El-Dorado,' in Whitechapel by 
report, and — I won't have it ! There isn't a 
Speckland here will have it^-I know I" 

" Perhaps if I were to return to Mrs. Wes- 
singers, and take my chance," suggested 
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" No," said Hugh, decisively, 

"Perhaps if — *' began Speckland, senior, 
from the elbow-chair, when Hngh held up his 
hand and said — 

*' Don't let us have too many opinions — ^we 
can't follow them, and they only bewilder us. 
Miss Calverton" — ^turning to Bessy, and 
speaking with less abruptness — "you are 
welcome here, and are safe here — will you 
take my advice, and stay until some oppor- 
tunity presents itself of acting better. Tou 
are under no obligation to us, remember." 

" How is that ?" And the eager look with 
which Bessy looked up told it was only a 
sense of obligation that kept her reluctant to 
accept his proflFered shelter. 

" My brother sometimes tells us a story 
that warms our hearts to the kind Welsh," 
said he, and Bessy understood him and felt 
grateful. She could not help turning away 
her head and shedding a few tears, however ; 
it seemed a hard fate to be passed from one 
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shelter to another in this strange manner, and 
have no just claim to the mercy that kept her 
from the world. 

" Well, I suppose it is best," said Mrs. 
Wessinger, with a sigh. " Mr. Parslow, per- 
haps, thinks so, and it is not for an ignorant 
old woman like me to set my opinion against- 
his. Time at the present moment is every- 
thing ; and — Hugh Speckland's oflFer is at 
least a handsome one. I'm going to shake 
hands with you, young man." 

"Thank you," said Hugh, with an odd 
smile. 

"You mayn't think much of the honour," 
said she, sticking her needle in the bosom of 
her dress ; " but it takes time to shake hands, 
and loses stitches, and puts one out a bit. 
There, sir." 

Hugh Speckland and Mrs. Wessinger shook 
hands with some formality. " I shall think 
better of you, Mr. Hugh, from this day. I 
knew you were an industrious man, and a 
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thoughtful man, but I thought you were a 
hard one, too, and no Christian." 
"What do you call a Christian?" 
" I'm not going to argue with you — I have 
only to thank you, now, for myself, and for 
Bessy here, who is too much flurried to say 
much at present. But if she stays till Sun- 
day, I shall fetch her regularly to church, 
and—" 

" But supposing your house be watched," 
said Lucy. 

" Mr. Parslow did not call there in order 
to prevent that," said Mrs. Wessinger ; " and 
every one who lives in Snowfields can't be 
watched, my dear. I shall call on Sunday, 
unless I have my own suspicions ; and if 
anything should detain me, I hope I can 
trust you, Bessy, — with yourself? " 
" You may trust me, Mrs. Wessinger." 
*^ They're no church people here — ^but you 
mustn't mind their bad example. Set them 
a better one, my child, and shame them into 
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reverence. But rm not going yet, and I 
have a message to send back to Mr. Pars- 
low." 

Mrs. Wessinger left the room, and Hugh, 
after muttering " What a strange woman this 
is !" walked to his bench, and, to all intents 
and purposes, had soon forgotten Bessy Cal- 
verton's troubles. He had given his advice, 
like a man of business, and evinced but little 
excitement in the matter. He was not so 
impressionable a man as his brother, who had 
began to walk about the room, and talk loudly. 

" And that man who stole my tobacco on 
the mountains was the man who took you 
away?" he said turning to Bessy; "heavens! 
what a life for you, after that quiet little 
Welsh home — what a father ! " 

" He is my father," said Bessy timidly. 

" Oh ! I beg your pardon — I'm rather hasty 
at times," was the reply ; " but your wrongs 
have upset me for the present. Here, I'll 
have a game at cribbage." 
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And he dashed at tiie pack of cards, and 
woke np his father^ who was dozing again, bj 
slapping bis hand on the little table that 
stood between them. 

So it was arranged that Bessy Calverton's 
new home should be in Seymour Street, in 
the midst of fnends, all of whom, with one 
exception, she had but seen for the first time 
that morning. It was a strange life of change 
—from the present what was to evolve, and 
whither would it tend ? Was she ever to be 
settled again, and, looking round at the 
friends at her side, say, "This is my home, 
and I am content with it I " 

Bessy was a girl of spirit, and had resolved 
to bo only indebted to the Specklands for the 
simple shelter of their roof. She had her 
sister's money still untouched, and when she 
could not earn sufficient money to pay for her 
board and lodging she would make up the 
deficiency with that. She was anxious to 
satisfactorily arrange that matter, before con* 
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sidering herself settled in her new home. Her 
quick perception saw that Hugh Speckland 
was general manager to the establishment; that 
his will was law, and no one opposed it ; and 
she thought that that matter had better be 
arranged at the first convenient opportunity ; 
and for that opportunity she waited anxiously. 

Mrs. Wessinger left Bessy in her new home 
at an early hour, Mrs. Speckland having 
suddenly rallied, and got the better of her 
horrors. So much better, that she had 
objected to. Mrs. Wessinger "preaching," as 
she called it, and thought she needn't have 
been quite so personal, or taken such a mean 
advantage of her nerves. But Mrs. Wes- 
singer's mind was too much occupied in 
parting with Bessy to be affected by Mrs. 
Speckland's ingratitude, and many were the 
injunctions which she bestowed upon her 
young proUgie before separation. 

"Keep a stout heart, Bessy, and go to 
church regularly, and read your bible when* 
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ever you have a chance — and take the shoes 
home yourself — you know the house — and 
work with diligence — and don't forget me, and 
— God bless you, my dear!'' 

A hasty kiss followed this benediction, and 
then Mrs. Wessinger was gone, and Bessy was 
alone with her new friends. 

Mrs. Speckland revived in spirits very 
rapidly after the departure of her friend ; Mrs. 
Wessingey had cheered her up so much by 
presenting the bright side to everything con- 
cerning which she had mourned, that this 
eccentric lady might now be considered over 
proof. Mrs. Speckland's " horrors " had been 
engendered by manifold causes; by an idea 
that her son Stephen's cough was wearing him 
to the grave, that her son Hugh was working 
himself to death, that she and her husband 
were clogs on the efforts of their children to 
live, that Harry would never keep his word, 
and Lucy break her heart in consequence; 
finally, that she was very wicked in herself, and 
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ought to think of another world more 
often — a fact that there was no disputing. 
And when these "horrors" came on, Mrs. 
Speckland was a nuisance to herself and 
family, shedding a torrent of tears one minute, 
and indulging in invectives and personalities 
the most bitter in another. And Mrs. Wes- 
singer had roused her from this last nervous 
attack, spoken of the hope there was for 
Stephen if he only took care, and the neces- 
sity there was for Hugh to work hard till the 
reputation he was earning as an engraver 
brought him greater profits, quoted Lucy's 
own confidence in that hero across the seas, 
and wound up by agreeing with her on the 
other world subject, and reading a few chap- 
ters of consolation to the old lady from a small 
volume she invariably carried in her stocking- 
shaped pocket. 

Having recovered from her horrors, Mrs. 
Speckland was a good-tempered, garrulous 
woman enough, whose main use in that house- 
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hold, when Stephen was absent, was to amuse 
Mr. Speckland, from eight a.m. till mid- 
night. After an early tea Stevie rose to 
depart, and received some fifty directions from 
his mother about his great-coat, and the scarf 
round his neck, and the proper method of 
counteracting the eflFects of the night-air, 
when he left the theatre at a later hour. 

" You won't be very late," said Speckland, 
senior, "or get talking with half-a-dozen 
people when the work is over, and then come 
crawling in at one in the morning, waking 
everybody up in the house ? " 

" Everybody" meant Mr. Speckland senior 
in particular, though he did not intend to 
convey that meaning just then. 

" I shall be home early to-night. There's 
not much work, now the pantomime runs 
easy." 

"How does it take?" 

"Not very well, I fear — there's a great 
deal of paper in the house already." 
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Bessy wondered what that had to do with 
the question, until the father's next inquiry 
solved it. 

" Plenty of orders then ? " 

" Oh ! yes." 

^^ You might as well have brought home 
one or two/' said the father ; " it's precious 
odd you can think of everybody but a poor 
old fellow like me, who finds it so hard to be 
amused." 

" But you can't go by yourself." 

"Tour mother likes a good play — don't 
you, Sarah ? " 

" Well, it does me a heap of good some- 
times — after one of my ^ horrors,' espe- 
cially." 

" Here are half a dozen orders, if they're 
worth anything," and Stephen fluttered them 
down amongst the tea-things. 

" God bless my soul, what forgetfulness ! " 
exclaimed the old man, stamping both feet 
feebly in his passion ; ** and you going away 
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and saying nothing about them, and leaving 
me here with no chance of amusement till 
bed-time. Mrs. Speckland, we'll go to the 
* Eoyal Albert Theatre' this evening — you and 
I. Perhaps the pantomime will cheer us up 
a bit." 

" Perhaps Miss Calverton will come with 
us?" suggested Mrs. Speckland, who had heard 
Bessy's story from Mrs. Wessinger, and was 
good-tempered enough in her way to feel for 
our heroine's position. 

Hugh Speckland certainly worked with his 
ears open, despite his apparent concentration 
of ideas, for he answered for Bessy Calverton 
at once. 

"No." 

"Why not?" asked the father, impa- 
tiently. 

" Too many people — some one might recog- 
nize her." 

" I have no wish to go," said Bessy ; " I 
would rather not go, thank you." 
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Bessy thought of Mrs. Wessinger's dismay 
at receiving such news as her departure to 
the theatre with Mr. and Mrs. Speckland. 

"Miss Calverton's better at home," said 
Stephen, " and Hugh's always in the right. 
Well, good evening for the present. I see 
a beetle-browed manager looking a week's 
warning at me for being behind time I" 

And Stephen Speckland hurried away. It 
was too early for the old people to start for 
the theatre, despite Mr. Speckland's slow rate 
of progression. Besides, there were a few 
toilet arrangements to make on the part of 
Mrs. Speckland, although Mr. Speckland did 
not feel inclined to dress for the pit, and even 
refused to have his face washed. 

" Just get your bonnet on, Sarah, and 
don't worry me," was his testy remark ; " it's 
particularly hard I am to be so constantly 
interfered with. What a blank this place is," 
he said with a half groan, " now that boy's 
gone! Sometimes I wish he wouldn't stay 
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at home of a day — it's so miserable after he's 
left." 

Something bumped heavily on the bench at 
which Hugh sat. 

" What's that ? " cried the father. 

" Nothing/' answered the deep voice of his 
elder son in reply. 

" So miserable," repeated the old man, 
" with no one to amuse a man. I dreamt of 
the country again last night, Hugh," he 
called out. 

^^ndeed!" 

" Thought of a cottage, and pigs, and ducks, 
and fowls to feed and rear, and the old lady 
and I jogging along so comfortably 1" 

" Do you think you would be happy a day 
in it ? " was the question. 

" Hasn't it been the dream of my life — 
wasn't it my dream before the business went 
to the dogs, and didn't the doctor say last 
week that a little place in the country would 
be the making of me ? " 
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" That doctor's a fool ! " cried Hugh. 

" How's that, now ? " 

" Isn't a man a fool to recommend a little 
place in the country to a family in our posi- 
tion — to talk of it at all, and we struggling 
hard to keep a roof over our heads? Why 
don't he recommend us port wine for our 
health, and champagne suppers as a specific 
for such false dreams as you had last night ; 
and a carriage and four to take the air in, 
when the weather permits. The man's a 
fool ! " 

" Don't see it," responded the father, who 
was of an argumentative turn of mind, and 
who so seldom lured his son into conversation 
that he was glad to seize the advantage of his 
communicativeness on any subject whatever ; 
*^ a place in the country might be the making 
of me just the same, although I haven't a 
chance of one — unless it's my own native 
workhouse. I believe the parish will pass 
you to that, if it's particiJarly recommended, 
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and backed by a medical certificate. And 
that'll be the end of it, Hugh, and we shan't 
be a burden to you — your mother and I — 
after that." 

'^Stuflfr 

" And that doctor can't be a fool ; for he 
goes to the root of all complaints — he reads 
us all like a book. * Speckland,' he said to 
me only last week, *you want amusing, old 
gentleman ; keep your mind employed, and 
you'll run on for years.' And isn't he clever 
with Stevie ?" 

*^ I doubt it sometimes." 

" Yes, I know that ; for you flung away a 
guinea on a greedy physician who told you 
just the same thing." 

i^ Well— well," and Hugh Speckland's feet 
beat a nervous tattoo on the lower rail of his 
stool. 

" I — I hope Mr. Stephen is not ill ?" cried 
Bessy, to whom this talk of doctors and phy- 
sicians was alarming. 
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" A weak chest, that's all/' said the father ; 
"where he got it from, I don't know. I 
haven't a weak chest ! " 

"And he has been so much better the last 
two months," said Lucy. 

" Growing out of it," affirmed Mrs. Speck- 
land. 

" Time he did, at twenty-eight years of 
age," was the satirical comment of her husband; 
" and time you had a bonnet on, if you think 
of taking care of me to-night. Some of 
these nights, mind you," said Mr. Speckland, 
a fresh grievance suddenly beaming on his 
mind, " the couple of us will be jammed to 
death in the crowd at the doors; and all 
through the want of a strong arm to take 
care of us." 

" You don't expect me to go ?" said Hugh, 
shortly. 

" Well, not in a general way, of course ; but 
when you're not busy — " 

" I'm always busy." 

l2 
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^^ But sometimes people are not in a hurry 
for their >York, and — " 

*^ But I am always in a hurry to finish it, 
lest new work should come in and hamper 
me ; and — I hate theatres, and all belonging 
to them." 

**Even stage-carpenters?" asked Lucy, drily. 

*^No, no — I forgot myself. Stage car- 
penters excepted — eh, girl ?" 

And he looked round at his sister with one 
of his rare smiles. How much he was like 
his brother when he smiled, Bessy thought 
once more. 

Mrs. Speckland's bonnet was on at last, and 
Mrs. Speckland ready to escort her lord and 
husband to the " Theatre Eoyal Albert," whi- 
ther at last they betook their way, as feeble 
a couple as ever ventured forth pleasure- 
taking. Hugh thought so too ; for as they 
passed the window he flung the graver into a 
little tray at his side, exclaiming — 

" I must stop this ! They're not fit to go 
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alone — they're too old, and weak and help- 
less. There must be madness in our family, 
I verily believe ! " 

*^0h! Hugh r" cried Lucy. 

" Stevie was mad to give them the orders, 
and they're mad to go, and I'm the most mad 
fool of all not to put a stop to it. Is it to be 
expected that I am to accompany them, and 
lose four hours' work, and be wearied to death 
by a wretched company of mountebanks. 
Haven't I been once or twice ?" 

" Yes, and always began quarrelling, Hugh, 
with some one," said Lucy. 

"Only once, girl, and then the old man 
was the prime mover of mischief. He was in 
the right ; for he wanted the man's hat oflF in 
front of him ; and the man was obstinate, and 
half drunk, and wanted it on." 

"And you knocked it off." 

" Ay, and his head, too, nearly." 

And with a grim smile at the reminiscence 
he turned to his work again. 
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Lucy Speckland and Bessy Calverton were 
thus left to their own resources for the rest 
of the evening; Hugh spoke no more, but 
went fathoms deep into his work, and lost 
all consciousness of things passing around 
him until a later hour arrived, and a new 
intruder stepped between him and his 
labours. 

Bessy and her new friends made great 
progress in each other's affections that long 
evening together; they had much to dis- 
cuss, and seventeen and twenty-one are soon 
friends and confidants. Bessy worked busily 
with her needle, and talked of her Welsh life, 
and the blind girl sat by her side and lis- 
tened with rapt attention. 

Bessy abjured her life in Choke Street 
now ; it was a bad dream, from which she 
trusted she had for ever awakened. Gone 
for ever the dark faces, the cruel life, the 
cruel thoughts belonging thereto, and now the 
light streaming in upon her, even amidst the 
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honest poverty in which her present lot was 
cast. If her father and mother-in-law were 
only parts of that dream, and not such tan- 
gible realities — if only sister Lotty were a 
figure in the waking world, and beside her ! 
With sister Lotty near her, away from evil 
companionship, her bitter thoughts, and 
her reckless attempts to seek forgetful- 
ness, what might be done to lead her on 
a fairer road ? 

The night wore on ; the blind girl talked 
of the hero of her life, and the hopes that lay 
beyond them, and kept her heart so light. 
And Bessy, listening, thought of the words of 
Mrs. Wessinger some time ago, and fancied 
there was no small truth in them,, and that 
some of the family at least were castle- 
builders on a grand scale. 

Glancing towards the silent industrious 
figure under the gas jet by the window, she 
wondered if he were a castle-builder too, or 
content with that wearying unflinching labour 
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that kept him spell-bound, and dead to the 
outer world in which other castle-builders 
lived. If he were working alone for the roof 
above his head, as he termed it, for a home 
for father, mother, sister, his life was the. 
hardest and most dark. Such a life might 
account for the irritability which he had 
already evinced half-a-dozen times. 

It was striking eleven, and Lucy was 
speculating whether Stephen would return at 
once, or wait for his parents, when a hasty, 
impetuous knock announced the absent mem- 
bers of the family, or some unlooked-for visitor. 

Hugh was leaving his work reluctantly 
when Bessy set down her own and hurried to 
the door. She was a quick girl, and had 
already seen that few things disturbed Mr. 
Speckland more than interruption at his 
engraving. He bestowed a grateful glance 
in her direction, and said half-apologetically, 

*^ I am on a very delicate piece of shading 
just at present," and remounted his stool, and 
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had forgotten the knock and the visitor, 
before that visitor had entered the room. 
He was soon brought to a knowledge of the 
new arrival however by the brisk — 

"Good evening, Mr. Speckland; I trust 
you are in a more amiable mood than you 
were on Saturday ? " 

Hugh looked up quickly and confronted 
Mr. Parslow, who was regarding him through 
an enormous pair of green spectacles. 

"Good evening," he replied; "I did not 
expect to see you at so late an hour.'' 

"We cannot choose our own time, if we 
have our work to do." 

" Will that truth excuse me ?" asked Hugh, 
as he turned to his engraving. 

"Ah! you're a quick rascal," said the 
clergyman; "but you stand excused, sir, after 
I have thanked you for your advice concern- 
ing Bessy Calverton — and for your kind oflFer 
to shelter her. Tou have heard her story, 
Mr. Hugh?" 
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" Yes — a sad one." 

" By God's blessing, I will make a change 
in it," he said, warmly ; " I am only waiting 
my time to place her in a better position, and 
I feel assured she will not be long an incon- 
venience to you here." 

*^ I have not hinted that Miss Calverton is 
likely to be an inconvenience." 

" No, and she shall not — neither an incon- 
venience, nor an expense, rest assured, Mr. 
Hugh." 

"I require no assurance,," was the short 
answer. 

" I knew I could trust you," said Mr. Pars- 
low ; " with all your odd bad habits, I felt 
there was true metal in you— didn't I say so, 
on that Saturday ? " 

" You said a great many things that I didn't 
pay attention to." 

" Ah ! and you say a great many things 
that you don't mean, and are only uttered 
for aggravation's sake," was Mr. Parslow's 
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meek reply. "I shall see you going to 
church, and reading your bible some day 
yet." 

Hugh shrugged his shoulders. 

"And you have evinced a great deal of 
forethought in — " 

"And you not any, Mr. Parslow," inter- 
rupted Hugh. 

"How, sir?' 

" Tour house is watched, yourself an object 
of suspicion, that poor girl's safety in danger, 
and yet you come here and brave all.'' 

"Jumping at conclusions after your old 
fashion," said Mr. Parslow. " Do you think 
I should have taken all those precautions this 
morning, to imperil them to-night ? No, sir ; 
Jacob Parslow knows better than that." 

" You are here," said Hugh, briefly. 

" Exactly so. How I came, is quite an- 
other question. After the receipt of Mrs. 
Wessinger's message this morning, I was a 
little uneasy about you, Bessy," laying his 
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hand on the dark braids of hair of Bessy 
Galverton, who stood by his side, anxious to 
speak. "I had a host of instructions for 
your future course, and saw no way to com- 
municate them save by a long letter or a 
personal interview. The interview being best, 
here I am." 

"Are you certain that you have reached 
here without discovery ?" 

" Quite certain. The only thing that 
troubles me, is the mean advantage I have 
taken of my position as incumbent of St. 
Owen's, and the still more disrespectful 
manner in which I have treated the church. 
I have made the church the means of baffing 
a young vagabond of sixteen, and Fm not 
happy in my conscience. Are you paying 
attention, Mr. Speckland?" 

** Yes, sir," was the response. 

" I must premise that the young vagabond 
aforesaid has been watching my house for the 
last three days, dogging my steps in every 
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direction in a manner rather irritating. A 
bright thought occurred to me after the 
receipt of Mrs. Wessinger's message. St. 
Owen's church has a back and a front en- 
trance, and the back opens on Weston Street, 
which there is no reaching except over 
the side-gate of the church, or round Harper 
Street, which is five hundred yards off". Sud- 
denly remembering this, I took down my 
pass-key, went to St. Owen's, entered the 
church, ran in a very unseemly and indecorous 
manner down the middle aisle, slipped out at 
the vestry door into Weston Street, and stole 
a march on that young Jack Sheppard, who is 
kicking his heels outside the church now, for 
what I know of the matter. Perhaps," he 
added doubtfully, "I haven't acted quite 
right in making the church an instrument for 
dodging a disreputable character ; but there 
was a good end in view, and that's every- 
thing." 

" You will not always own that," said Hugh. 
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"Well, well, not everything; but there's 
a great deal in having a good end in view," 
said the incumbent of St. Owen's. " Thank 
you, Mr. Speckland, I consider myself re- 
proved. / don't fly into a towering passion 
and look daggers under reproof ! " 

" Nor I, if the reproof be just." 
." But you can't say — '' 

"Mr. Parslow," said Hugh, letting his 
hand fall heavily on the bench, " I said last 
Saturday night week, when you tormented 
me about my moral state for a full hour at 
least, that I would be drawn into no further 
arguments with you, if you lived till dooms- 
day. I will keep my word — I will have no 
more of it ! We are both of excitable tem- 
peraments, and not polite in our remarks 
when we grow warm in our reasoning. I 
shall respect your motives more, you will 
respect mine more — when you are aware of 
them — if we defer further discussion till 
that indefinite date of which I spoke." 
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" But, my dear sir, I am not compelled to 
agree to all your proposals — and discussion is 
good for you. If I can once convince you — " 

"I ask your silence, sir." And Hugh 
glared fiercely at the clergyman. 

" I give in to-night, because I am not here 
on my old mission," said Mr. Parslow ; " and 
because through this ingenious disguise," re- 
moving his green glasses as he spoke, " and 
with that expression on your countenance, you 
look absolutely hideous. I am here to give 
you a little advice, my child," turning to 
Bessy, "instead of Mr. Speckland. Will it 
harm her, do you think, Mr. Hugh ? " 

"No." 

"She may have hidden motives, also, for 
a course of action very diflFerent to that which 
I shall earnestly advise her to follow," said 
Mr. Parslow. 

" I shall not answer," and Hugh began to 
grind his teeth, and apply himself diligently to 
his wood-engraving. 
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" Very good, sir ; time is precious, and it 
is now — " he put his hand to his waistcoat 
pocket to draw out the old silver watch that 
had vanished at the " El-Dorado " — " it is 
now — half-past eleven, I should think. I 
can't say for certain, not having my watch 
with me just at this moment." 

He looked at Bessy and laughed, but Bessy 
did not appreciate the humour of the obser- 
vation, and his own face shadowed an instant 
afterwards, for a sinful act was never a jest 
with him. 

"Come, Bessy, let us get over our little 
gossip as soon as possible," and he led her 
gently to a seat by the fireside, seated him- 
self beside her, and absently took the poker 
from the fender and began stirring the fire. 
Lucy Speckland had risen on hearing his ap- 
proach, but he begged her to be seated ; he 
had no secrets to communicate, and he would 
be very sorry to drive her away. ^ But Lucy 
pleaded a few words with brother Hugh, and 
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went to his side ; and Hugh spoke to her once 
or twice in a tone more different, and less harsh, 
than perhaps he adopted to any other mem- 
ber of his family. For she was the betrothed 
of his friend, as well as a sister grievously 
afflicted. 

"Bessy," began Mr. Parslow, in a lower 
tone, " I have been thinking a great deal of 
this new life of yours to-day ; puzzling my 
head as to what was best for you. Has Mrs. 
Wessinger, may I ask, given you any good 
advice to-day ? " 

"Yes, sir." 

" A worthy woman ! Why should I have 
doubted her good offices ? " he said. 

After another stir of the fire, he conti- 
nued — 

" My first impression, Bessy Calverton, 
was, that this house in particular was unfit 
for you as a dwelling-place — ^that the example 
to be met herein might affect the good thoughts 
which have lately, by God's grace, found root 
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within your heart. These Specklands are of 
the No Church class, and No Church stands 
on the devil's own ground, and is full of 
pitfalls. Still — still, I have great faith in 
you." 

" Thank you, sir, thank you !" said Bessy ; 
" you shall never have cause to regret it. 
With every day I value more your great kind- 
ness and charity towards me ! " 

" My profession teaches me charity to the 
stranger — don't flatter, me, Bessy Calverton, 
or engender pride in my own feeble efforts to 
do good," said he, hastily. " What I am 
desirous of saying is, that here in this family 
you can offer some little return to the Father 
of all kindness and charity, and for whose 
mercies you confess yourself grateful." 

" Pray tell me how, sir ? " 

" I have been for two years interested in 
this family," said Mr. Parslow, in a tone still 
lower ; " more particularly interested in that 
eccentric, bad-tempered, good-hearted fellow 
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under the gas-burner there. There are fair 
traits of character in each of the members of 
this family, I honestly believe. The Speck- 
lands are well-meaning and considerate ; they 
are attached to one another. With such ma- 
terial to work upon, if I only lived more near, 
I believe much good might be eflFected. Now, 
Bessy Calverton, will you assist me in this 
work, in your own way ? " 

" And that way, sir ? " 

" By example. Under any condition, and 
against all adverse circumstances, show them 
an exemplary religious life is yours, and that 
it is the best and happiest. Evince to them 
your faith in God by following his laws, and 
walking uprightly in his ways. I ask you, 
Bessy, to work earnestly for this end ; it will 
be a noble task for you, and it may work 
more than either of us dream. It may be a 
blessed hour that sets you in this benighted 
house." 

" Oh, sir ! can I ever do good? It seems 
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SO strange that it should ever be in my 
power." 

" Why not ? " he asked, enthusiastically, 
— " it is an easy task if the heart be in the 
right place. A word, a look, one simple 
action, may work good to twenty lives. 
This is an experiment of mine — there may be 
only a few weeks in which to work it out — 
you will be zealous ? " 

*^ But, sir, there is one thing that troubles 
me. I must work for my own living; I 
must not be dependent on these kind friends 
here." 

*^ Certainly not — if even our kind friends 
could afford it, which I doubt," he returned ; 
" you are earning money, I hear ? " 

'' Yes, sir." 

" And if I— that is— " 

" Will you leave me entirely to my own 
resources for the present, sir, and wait for 
me to ask help? I have some little 
money of my sister's." 
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^' Pardon me — but honest money, I hope.'' 

" Yes, sir, honest money." 

Mr. Parslow, after thoughtfully regarding 
the fire a moment, said — 

"Well, be it so. Will you arrange that 
little matter with Mr. Speckland, or shall 
I?" 

" I would prefer it ? " 

" That's well," said Mr. Parslow, rising — 
"that shows self-confidence, and makes me 
proud of my little pupil. I have great faith 
in you, Bessy." 

" Thank you," responded our grateful 
heroine. 

"But remember, Bessy, life is full of 
trials, and there are stumbling-blocks at every 
turn of our road. We must not give up, or 
grow dil^irited, because our eflPorts prove 
weak, and our best intentions betray us. In 
this family you may be encountering your 
greatest temptations against right yourself ; 
for there is no absolute wrong to startle you, 
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mill tlio easy life of these people may get the 
better uf your promise to me.** 

" Never, sir, never ! " And Bessy's cheeks 
flushed, and her eyes sparkled. 

*' Well, we leave it for time. In a little 
while I shall see you again ; my spies will 
grow tired of watching me, and there will he 
iiuire ways of getting quit of them than by 
the indecorous plan I adopted this evening. 
Bu giiod-bye to you, and God bless you ! '* 

** You have not told me anything of my 
sister, sir." 

*' I have not seen her, Bessy. Only re- 
ceived the hasty noteof warning this morning. 
I uiu iuelined to think that she is also watched ; 
but I uuist find an opportunity of ascertain- 
ing that. Trust to me, Bessy." 

Bessy tniiited him with all her Heart — ^for 
sho had already learned to reverence him as 
thti good gt»nius of her life. Mr. Parslow 
went away after a few more observations 
addressed to the hard worker at the bench, 
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who responded in monosyllables, and only- 
answered heartily to the ^'Good evening" 
with which he at last addressed him. 

And Bessy drew her chair closer to the fire, 
and sat and thought of all that might lie 
before her in the life beyond, and if it were 
possible good could come of it. She thought 
so then, and the thought dimned her eyes, and 
made her chest heave. And the Specklands 
— father, mother, and Stephen — returning 
from the theatre at an hour more late, 
found her still thinking, dreaming — possibly 
as great a castle-builder as any in that humble 
home. 
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CHAPTER V. 

A TKANSITIOX STATE. 

u i <*u.vKuroN was downstairs at an earlr 

I M. tho lollowing morning. The dajbrtaik 

. . I II. 'I. lui^litcned Seymour Street whe::! she 

Muu^l tlu) parlour of the Spectlaiid>. ii:d 

..nil. I Uio ^nH burning, and Hugh in Lis Ciid 

y • ■m\.u MM the high stool, just as the fianf.r 

ii 1 1 \\M liiiii ycfttemight. 

\^\\\ iWiir/' cried Bessy irith a stnrt, 
Ums^ yn\ been Dp all night, Mr. Speck- 

•• Nol I/' wa* the answer. 

lUiftfly bud been aiiinons to have a little 
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explanation with Mr. Speckland concerning 
*^ money-matters " that morning, and had risen 
more early than usual for that purpose ; but 
Mr. Speckland was in the room before her, 
and so busily at work, that Bessy felt 
nervous in intruding on his studies. She 
had already seen enough of Hugh Speckland 
to feel assured that he resented, almost as an 
insult, any attempt to distract him from his 
engraving ; and she therefore sat herself before 
the fireless grate, awaiting a more favourable 
opportunity. 

Having risen before daylight, she had had no 
opportunity of reading her little bible that 
morning, and that was her first duty now; 
she had promised Mrs. Wessinger — she had 
promised Mr. Parslow. Bessy began to read, 
and Hugh Speckland to fidget over his work, 
and grow less intent upon it. Anything new 
or strange evidently disturbed Hugh Speck- 
land ; and the appearance of this intruder, at 
an hour when he expected the room to him- 
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self, harassed and annoyed him. He looked 
round at last. 

"Can you see to read there?" he asked 
ahruptly. 

" Thank you — yes/' 

"Why don't you light the fire?" 

" I am not cold, thank you/' replied Bessy. 

Bessy had finished her chapter, closed her 
book, and found the engraver still regarding 
her. 

" Tou are a student, I see. May I ask 
what book that is?" 

"The bible, sir." 

"Oh I" 

Hugh began to work with increased 
rapidity at this answer. To read the bible 
in the house of Speckland was more new and 
strange than to break upon his studies at an 
early hour. He did not know whether there 
was a bible in the house; he believed his 
sister had had one once, before her blindness 
rendered its perusal an impossibility. 
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The daybreak was stealing in the room now ; 
the shadow of the railway arch across the 
road became less dark. Life sprang up in the 
streets outside ; those happy enough to have 
work before them were already on their way 
to business; those with no work at their 
fingers' ends were out in search of it ; and 
men women and children with no bread to eat, 
were hastening to secure the best' place at the 
workhouse gates, or seeking broader thorough- 
fares to beg a stranger's help. Bessy fancied 
the room was soon lighter than usual, and a 
hasty glance towards the opposite window 
accounted for it, and reminded her of a little 
dispute between Hugh and his mother yester- 
day. The obnoxious paint had been removed, 
and the churchyard beyond the low wall at 
the back was looking in upon them again, 
with all that strength of ugliness for which a 
London churchyard is remarkable. Hugh had 
said it should be altered in the morning, and 
pressure of business had not rendered him 
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D(igl(^atful of bU promise. It was certainlj a 
di'Mury look out^ Bessj Aonght, and Hogh 
]m\ shown bimiielf a man of judgment in 
M¥J'Ul4lng (Siuob a prospect from his faanSj. 

^U wUh you would light that fire,'* said 
Jlllgll ttitohllyt for the second time; ''we're 
]\\\t' l^M \mn\ up for coals, hut that we cannot 
nrtnvil to burn them half-an-hour more early 
muutitiu^tiJi." 

^^ Win you let me speak to you for a few 
UHUUi^uts?" asked Bessy timidly. 

Hugh could not refrain from smiling. 

*^Th»it*»i ft pitiful face, Miss Calverton. 
Aim ym ttfrwld of me?" 

^U.uuy eay* — that is I hear — " and Bessy 

8tU|l|l«(l MgJiln. 

^^]A\i^y sftyii/' repeated he; "well, what 
iluua J-«uoy myV 

^^ Thrtt you don't like to be interrupted at 
your work — that It makes you — cross in fact.'' 

*^ Who U not cross, when a foolish or an 
whwurd question comes between a man and 
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his ideas — when all the petty annoyances of 
housekeeping are thrust between him and the 
thoughts that bring him bread? Lucy is 
quite right/' 

" Tours must be a very dull life, Mr. 
Speckland." 

"Why so?" 

" It seems a life all to yourself," said she ; 
" wrapped up in your work, you appear to 
forget home and those that belong to it — oh ! 
I hope I have not oflTended you.'' 

Hugh had pushed his work from him in 
earnest, and had turned for a moment of a 
scarlet hue. 

" Meaning that I am a selfish man ? " 

" No— not selfish." 

" A life all to myself, you say — forgetting 
home and home faces. Well, you are only one 
more." 

" One more," repeated Bessy. 

" One more who don't understand me. 
Once or twice I have tried to ex- 
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jilttiu, and have been flattered by my lis- 
teuertt* attention and acquiescence, and then 
all the old jealousy, sense of wrong — almosfc 
difitruat ! 1 work hard for those who are 
not able to work for themselves, and the 
result is, Miss Calverton, a life to myselfi But 
that is not selfishness." 

" No, sir — I did not mean selfishness. Tou 
are the last who — " 

" Ah I don't flatter me — I like hard words 
best — I am more used to them I Call me 
selfish — perhaps you are right. Call me bad- 
tempered and obstinate — well, there's not a 
doubt on that point — I perfectly agree with 
you." 

lie drew the block on which he was en- 
graving nearer to him as he spoke, and Bessy 
said, quickly — 

'^ But I haven't spoken yet of myself, sir." 

''Is it the question of yourself that has 
induced you to beard in his den such a very 
fierce lion ? " 
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" Of my position here — of the expenses, 
and my share in them." 

" Don't worry me with money affairs — I 
have quite enough of that topic at all hours 
of the day." 

" But I do not wish to be an encumbrance 
to you, Mr. Speckland — of course I shall not 
think of that. I have money by me." 

" Keep it if you're wise." 

" And I hope to earn a little money by 
shoe-binding, which, added — " 

" Tour family was kind to my brother m 
Wales— I wUl not—" 

" But, sir—" 

'^ I will notr shouted Hugh, with a vehe- 
mence that made Bessy's heart leap into her 
throat ; " and my will is law here, Miss Cal- 
verton must understand. When I am losing 
money, instead of saving it — when I feel your 
presence here an expense to me, it will be 
time enough to talk of this matter. At the 
end of a week, a month, when there has been 
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uu opportunity of testing how much joa fimne 
cost me. But not now,"' 

He shook his head and looked rerjr fimiL 
And that shake, i la HurUighf and tLidr s^ 
nificant look clo^itng all argument. Lid iiiTafc- 
riablj ended the queiition with all of Eiis 
family, who ba^l Tfmtur^d at any time' to 
oppose him. But w<(^ have ^;^;n once «>r twice 
in the ct>iirse td thw narrative that Bessy 
Calvertun ha/1 a will <>{ her own, as well as 
Mr. Speckland, and hri it maister her sense 
of discretion occasionally. And Mr. Speck- 
laud's hrusfjue mann^rr wa« new to Bessy, and 
rendered her indigriant, and forgetful in the 
heat of the moment of the right course to 
pursue. An instant afterwards^ and she was 
putting on her bonnet^ and tying the strings 
with a nervous, agitated hand. Hugh looked 
up from his work again. He had thought 
the question settled, and that his strong 
" I will!'' had ended all resistance. Father, 
mother, sister, brother had never opposed 
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him further than that; and yet this girl 
seemed more inclined to resist his authority 
than the rest. And he had meant it for her 
good, too — confound it ! 

''Where are you going?" 

" Back to Mrs. Wessinger's — I'll not stop 
here." 

" Tour father will find you there." 

" It can't be helped now." 

Bessy had caught up her lapful of boots 
from the sofa, and was making towards the 
passage, when Hugh came after her and 
seized her by the wrist. 

" Just come back. Miss Calverton." 

" Let go my wrist, sir ; you have no right 
to hurt me." 

'^ I beg your pardon ; I did not know I was 
hurting you," and he relinquished his hold as 
he spoke; '^but you must not leave this 
house." 

He was standing between her and the door, 
looking more determined than ever, until the 
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indignation visible on Bessy's face softened 
his own stern looks and made him smile. He 
even laughed at last — the first time for many 
a day — and the laugh was frank and pleasant, 
and like his brother Stephen's. 

" I see we shall take time to understand 
each other, Miss Calverton," said he; 
" our faults and failings, virtues and weak- 
nesses, are not to be comprehended in a 
single day. I am in the wrong, and you are 
right to reprove me. I grant your own way, 
Miss Calverton, and for the better understand- 
ing of each other, suppose I accept for board 
and lodging the same sum as Mrs. Wessinger 
has been accustomed to receive from you?" 

" Very well, sir," said Bessy, cooling down ; 
"then 111 stay a little while." 

" Only a little while !" 

" I don't think I shall be very happy here," 
said she, " or make any one happy." 

" Perhaps this is not a happy home," said 
he, his face shadowing again ; " there are 
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such here and there, and where the fault lies 
it is difficult to guess. Call this an unhappy 
home, and set it down to Hugh Speckland's 
fault, and you stand on the borders of the 
truth. I have owned 1 am a bad temper — 
naturally a villanous temper — that constaiit 
work, want of society — nay, want of change, 
perhaps — have narrowed still more, and made 
a nuisance to my relatives as well as myself. 
Well, bad habits grow upon one." 

" You should try to shake them oflf, sir." 

*' I haven't the time, child. It is a great 
effort, and requires so much labour. Can 
you ever remember. Miss Calverton, tying a 
stone round the neck of a prejudice, or a 
weakness, or a distorted idea, and sinking it 
deep in the great sea for ever ?" 

" Yes — thanks to the good man who called 
here last night." 

" A good man ! Oh ! another impossibility, 
in which I have no faith. Do you mean Mr. 
Parslow r 

n2 
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"Yes." 

" And he talked you out of your old bad 
habits r 

*' I think so — I hope so." 

^^ Was a habit of rushing at conclusions one 
of them ? Putting on your bonnet at a hasty 
word, taking offence thereat, and flying for 
your life to the street door ? Ah ! that was 
a bad habit — thanks to the Fates, we are rid 
of it altogether !" 

" I'm not surprised that this is an unhappy 
home, sir I" cried Bessy, stung by his satire. 

It was his turn to wince, as though a hot 
iron had seared him. He had asked her to 
consider him as the cause of that unhappiness ; 
but still the re-assertion pained him more than 
he would have cared to acknowledge to this 
girl of seventeen. He was still standing by 
the door, regarding Bessy with a strange ex- 
pression, when Stephen Speckland came two 
steps at a time down the stairs — a rate of 
progression rather new and alarming for him. 
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" What's the matter?" asked Hugh. 

*^ What's the matter here, you mean ?" said 
he, laughingly ; " is it a fit of indignation, or 
a game at romps ?" 

"Romps, you ass I" exclaimed Hugh, 
stamping his foot on the floor at the idea. 

" Well, there is no saying what new 
character you may appear in at last, with 
that secret of yours that you keep so com- 
fortably locked up in yourself. This is a 
transition state." 

" So much the better, then." 

"Ah! so much the better. Good morn- 
ing. Miss Calverton. Are you going out ? " 

"She was going home a minute or two 
since. I was too hasty with her, and spoke 
harshly. There, Miss Calverton — see what a 
penitent I am." 

" And the penitent is forgiven ? " said 
Stephen, looking anxiously from one to the 
other. 

" Yes," said Bessy, " if there's anything to 
forgive." 
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Hugh bowed his head, as if in thanks for 
the free pardon accorded for all his offences ; 
and then, snatching a cap from a row of pegs 
in the passage, opened the door, shut it after 
him, and started down the street at a rapid 
pace. 

" That's a bad sign," said Stephen ; " he 
hasn't gone off into one of those tantrums 
for eight months now. He'll take a long walk, 
and perhaps not be back till late to-night." 

^* I'm sorry, if it be my fault." 

** Well, it's nobody's fault, I imagine," 
said Stephen ; " and the walk will do him 
good, for it's a very long while since he has 
had one. What has it been all about. Miss 
Calverton ? " 

When they had entered the parlour, Bessy 
very briefly related the particulars of the dis- 
pute she had had with Hugh ; and Stephen 
listened and stared at the window, which now 
commanded such a fine view of the neigh- 
bouring churchyard. 
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" Hugh certainly likes his own way," said 
Stephen, " and gets it pretty often, consider- 
ing what a world of contradiction and aggra- 
vation it is. But I came down in a hurry to 
light the fire, lest " 

Bessy waited for the completion of the sen- 
tence ; and Stephen, after a moment, added — 

** Lest Hugh should find it cold this winter 
morning, and lose time over his work ; or 
Lucy should go groping about in the dark, 
and hit herself between the eyes with the 
mantelpiece — she's not quite so handy as 
most blind people I have heard of, poor girl. 
But, talking of Hugh," he said, applying a 
match to the fire, " I should like you to know 
a little more of that good fellow — the best 
of fellows, or Tm a Dutchman, Miss Cal- 
verton ! " 

And he struck his knee smartly with his 
hand. 

" What a pity that he is so very hasty ?'' 

" There is not a more thoughtful or consi- 
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derate man under the sun, despite his hasti- 
ness/' said Stephen, when the coals were 
burning up. "I could talk by the hour 
together of honest, old, hardworking Hugh. 
If I only had half his energy — half his 
thoughts — I should be twice a better hand at 
helping him to keep this roof above our 
heads. Irritable as he is. Miss Calverton, 
he's a man that never complains because the 
lion's share of work, the lion's share of money, 
is expected from him. He is full of little 
kindnesses, that are only spoiled by his rough 
way of making them ; he — he's a trump, in 
fact. Miss Bessy ! " 

It was pleasant to see this man warming 
at the recapitulation of his brother's merits, 
striving to the utmost of his power to turn 
the bright side of his brother's character to 
this young girl, inclined perhaps to take a 
false estimate from the weak points it had 
lately exhibited; if in his eagerness he 
possibly overcoloured the merits of Hugh 
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Speckland, some of the brightness he would 
have cast around his brother fell to his own 
share, and showed what a good-hearted fellow 
he was. 

" Why, you must know, Miss Calverton," 
he continued, seeing Bessy still a patient 
listener, " I should never have had the plea- 
sure of your acquaintance if it had not been 
for Hugh. I was recommended change of 
air at that time, and the finances were not 
in first-rate condition, imtil Hugh proved 
there were eight pounds more than we could 
possibly get rid of; and sure enough in our 
little joint-stock cash-box there appeared an 
extra eight pounds that I could not account for 
then, and that I only discovered afterwards 
was drawn from Hugh's savings' bank ac- 
count — in fact, was all the account he had at 
the Finsbury bank, and had taken seven 
months to save. That's Hugh Speckland." 

**A good brother," answered Bessy, with 
the tears in her eyes. 
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^* He never knew what a holiday was him- 
self, but he gave me one out of his own hard 
earnings. Ah ! and that was a holiday — 
mountains, and valleys, and waterfalls I I 
must have been born with a soul for the 
beautiful, only necessity wouldn't allow it fair 
play. Well, mother, how are the horrors 
this morning?" 

*' Don't laugh at me, Stephen," said Mrs. 
Speckland, who appeared at this moment; 
" you, who are always laughing at everything, 
should spare your poor mother's infirmities. 
Where is Hugh?" 

" Gone in search of a bloater for breakfast, 
after polishing the back parlour window, 
according to orders. See how bright and 
cheerful we look this morning !" 

"Ah! I was in a bad temper with myself 
and the world," sighed the mother, " and did 
not know what I was saying. And he painted 
the glass over because he thought the funerals 
were bad for my spirits — I wish he had your 
easy temper, Stephen." 
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" Much good would it do you, mother." 

^^ You're looking pale this morning, Stevie 
— are you quite well?" 

" To be sure — always well." 

" Don't it strike you, Miss Calverton, that 
my dear son here is looking pale?" 

Stephen laughed as Bessy's dark eyes were 
critically turned towards him — ^but it c?/c? strike 
her, nevertheless, that there was a pale haggard 
expression on his face, now the mother had 
mentioned it. Still she kept her opinion to 
herself, for the mother's sake — oh I these 
mothers are always so over-anxious and 
fidgety! 

Mrs. Speckland began to busy about the 
room, i,o put the kettle on the fire, and rake 
out the lower bars for a nice clean place for 
the imaginary bloater which her eldest son 
had started in search of. Bessy volunteered 
her assistance, which was accepted, and pre- 
sently Lucy came slowly downstairs, and 
finally Mr. Speckland, senior, rather worse in 
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temper for last night's amusement and late 
hours. It was singular how quickly the 
absent member was missed, despite the 
silent position he invariably maintained at 
the bench by the window ; the blind sister's 
first question was, " Where's Hugh ? " as if 
a voice had whispered of his absence in her 
ear ; and the testy father put the same ques- 
tion before he had shambled into the easy 
chair, and taken up the best place at the fire- 
side, to the exclusion of three-fourths of the 
warmth from the rest of his family. Stephen 
had the same answer concerning the delicacy 
for the early meal, interspersed with a few 
remarks on the scarcity of fish in frosty 
seasons of the year, and the probability of 
Hugh having crossed to Billingsgate in search 
of bloaters — for that Hugh, if he once took it 
into his head to have a thing, he would 
have it, as they all knew ! 

Hugh must have gone further than Bil- 
lingsgate on the errand attributed to him by 
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his brother, for the morning and afternoon 
passed, and the high stool still remained 
vacated, and the wood block untouched, and 
those who called to see him on business — 
there were one or two — were asked to call 
again by the blind sister, Stephen's business 
having taken him early to the theatre that day* 
Bessy continued very thoughtful over her 
work, perplexing herself with reflections con- 
cerning Hugh Speckland, and fearing that her 
own hasty remarks had helped to disturb 
him. She had expressed her conviction that 
it was no matter of surprise that his home 
was unhappy, and he had immediately 
taken offence at the assertion, despite the little 
regard he had had for the feelings of others. 
She could scarcely believe that the few words 
she had spoken would have sent Hugh wan- 
dering motiveless about the streets ; and yet 
the observations of his father later in the day 
appeared to confirm her own doubts. 

"One of his fire-away fits," observed 
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Speckland, senior, who was hard up for 
amusement, and sat twirling one thumb over 
the other, and watching Bessy at the shoe- 
binding, till his fixed intensity of gaze 
made her nervous and prick her finger — 
" taken the huff, and lost a day's work. If 
he wanted to lose a day's work, why didn't 
he stay at home and play cribbage with his 
poor father ? That boy has no thought." 

" Perhaps he has met a fi'iend," suggested 
Lucy. 

"He hasn't any — he oflfends them all," 
said the father — " where he got such a vil- 
lanous temper from, the Lord knows — always 
nagging and finding fault, or wanting things 
that don't belong to him. I wish I was out 
of it, in that little cottage in the country that 
the doctor recommended me, because he 
knew I should never have a chance of getting 
it, just like all the doctors — rabbit them ! " 

He took a fancy to talk of the country to 
Bessy ; she had lived in the country many 
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years, and must have seen a great many cot- 
tages that would just have suited him. He 
would just tell her the identical cottage he 
should have liked, and the identical-sized pigs 
and cows and ducks. Lord, how they would 
have amused him, if fate had not been so pre- 
cious hard upon a man ! When he was in 
business for himself, ten years ago, he put by 
money for a cottage for himself and the old 
lady when they should grow old; and then came 
diflSculties, and money- drawing, and bank- 
ruptcy, and old age spent in a wretched dirty 
little hole in Seymour Street I — look at it ! 

And all this mourning for the unattainable 
and unalterable fidgeted Bessy ; the old man 
talked so much of his misfortunes, and the 
pity to which he was entitled in consequence. 
Bessy was glad when he changed the topic to 
Stephen Speckland, even though he contrasted 
him with his elder brother, and thought 
Stephen better tempered, more clever, £^nd 
amming. He could not understand a man 
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working himself to death one day, and then 
sulking his time away or losing another in 
search of a bloater for breakfast — he thought 
that extremely selfish and ridiculous, and 
perhaps it was true enough, or Stephen would 
not have said it so seriously I 

The object of these remarks made his ap- 
pearance about seven in the evening, walked 
straight to his bench by the window, covered 
it with papers which he drew from his coat 
pocket, and then settled himself on his stool, 
as though there had been nothing remarkable 
in his absence. He had begun work when 
his father called out — 

"You have been a long while gone, Hugh!" 

" I have had a great many places to call 
at." 

"Oh! I thought— " 

"And I have come back with plenty of 
orders. Something to be grateful for at a 
time like this, when work is scarce, and half 
Seymour Street starving." 
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"Ah! — yes. Stevie won't be back till 
very late — there's a new piece out at the 
^Koyal Albert/ Hugh." 

" Is there ?" was the absent answer. 

" I shall miss my game at cribbage — and 
it's like a composing draught to me, Hugh. 
I suppose," turning to Bessy, "you don't 
play cribbage, Miss Calverton ?" 

" No, sir." 

" I must teach you the game when — you 
are a little less busy," he added, with a wistful 
glance at the shoebinding. 

" Mother plays it very decently," remarked 
Hugh. 

"Very indecently I call it, unless your 
ideas of a decent player are different to mine." 

" Perhaps they are." 

" I call a person who counts fifteen two 
with a nine and seven, far from a decent 
player, and your mother always does it." 

" I can't count the pips very fast," apolo- 
gized Mrs. Speckland. 

VOL. II. 
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" I never said you could, Mrs. Speckland/* 
was the bitter reply. 

" rU play you a game at nine — if you'll 
only keep quiet," cried Hugh, in desperation. 

" You'll forget all about it." 

"Is it a habit of mine?" 

" Well," said the father, after a moment's 
reflection, " perhaps it isn't." 

He would allow so much as that to a son 
who was to play him cribbage at nine o'clock, 
but he allowed it with a bad grace, Bessy 
thought, although Hugh continued his work 
and made no comment. And as the little 
clock in the corner struck nine, Hugh was 
off his stool and crossing the room to his 
father's table. 

The cribbage continued till eleven — ^would 
have continued till a later hour, if Hugh had 
not suggested it expedient for his father's 
health to retire to rest at an hour more early 
than that of the preceding evening ; and his 
father very unwillingly complied, and thought 
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it was like Hugh — glad to cut His amusement 
as short as possible — he didn't play cribbage 
with him very often, goodness knows I But 
he did not think of resisting Hugh's wishes. 
Bessy saw that Hugh expected obedience, 
and she wondered how she could have so 
boldly confronted him herself after so firm an 
assertion of his will that particular morning. 
Bessy was proceeding to her own room, after 
a "Good night, Mr, Speckland," which he 
bad returned, when he called her back as she 
reached the stairs. Bessy returned. 

"Did you want me, Mr. Speckland?" 

"You were right. Miss Calverton, this 
morning, and I was wrong, that's all." 

" I — I am afraid I offended you very much 
this morning," said Bessy, after a little hesi- 
tation. 

"You set me thinking, that's all. I see 
now, this is a strange, unhappy home, although 
there is little opportunity of my making it 
more cheerful without losing time that is of 

o2 
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value to me. Still, I might be a little different, 
less snappish possibly, more like that warm- 
hearted brother of mine. Do you remember 
that last remark of Stevie's, before I — ^I 
took a walk to collect my ideas, as well as 
my orders?" 

Bessy did not remember at the moment. 

^^ He said mine was a transition state. 
Try and believe that, Miss Calverton, and 
make allowance for me. My brother went 
nearer the truth than he believed. Do you 
understand what he means ? " 

" To be sure, sir,'' said Bessy, a little in- 
dignantly. 

" Understand, also, that in the light words 
of that brother there are home-truths some- 
times ; and I think — I hope — there's truth in 
that last shrewd observation of his. Why 
shouldn't this be a transition state ? I hope 
for something better, brighter than this pre- 
sent life of mine. I don't call this life — only 
the approach to it ! " 
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He took his square, well-cut chin in his 
hand, and looked intently into the street be- 
yond the window, as though the life he spoke 
of were somewhere out there in the darkness ; 
and Bessy went away to her room without his 
heeding her departure. 

Stealing into the room five minutes after- 
wards, to take upstairs some work that she 
had forgotten — work that she intended to 
prosecute in her room to-morrow early instead 
of intruding on Mr. Speckland — she found 
him still looking at the life lying beyond, and 
so absorbed in the prospect that he was un- 
aware of her re-entrance or exit. And that 
life, whatever it might be, did not seem to 
brighten his face very much, Bessy thought, 
or alter in any degree the stem expression of 
his countenance. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE GOOD EXAMPLE. 

Bessy Calverton soon became accustomed to 
life in Seymour Street, to the new home 
which a threatened trouble had made for her. 
Not only accustomed, but happy also; for 
there was much to reconcile her to this new 
home, despite the singular temper of Mr. 
Hugh Speckland. Those round her were 
nearer her own age — ^had not lost the thoughts, 
wishes of youth — were not always interposing 
between her and her day dreams, the cold 
practical truths in which no day dreams could 
live. Mrs. Wessinger had said the Speck- 
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lands were a castle-building family, but the 
blood runs cold within our veins when we 
give up castle-building for ever. The Speck- 
lands were a warm-hearted race; even the 
old gentleman, with his mania for amusement, 
his querulousness and infirmities, was not 
bad at the heart, but keenly alive to the dan- 
gers of the over-work that made Hugh so 
pale, or the cold easterly winds that set 
Stephen coughing. Bessy even began to 
fancy that there were times when his desire 
for amusement was a trifle feigned, in order 
that Hugh should abandon his engraving, and 
Stephen should not venture into the night air. 
Not that Mr. Speckland, senior, was anything 
but a disagreeable man for all that — ^blind to 
many of his son's virtues, and forgetful of 
time and place and person fifty times a day, 
and always hard to please. 

Still, Bessy Calverton was happy, despite 
the bad tempers of the old gentleman, and the 
periodical attacks of horrors on the part of 
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his wife, who found her sins too heavy for her 
at times, and thought the world coming to 
an end, and occasionally succumbing to these 
ideas, would cry and wring her hands, and 
ask for that dear good soul, Mrs. Wessinger. 
Mrs. Wessinger always appeared at the sum- 
mons, and consoled the nervous old lady, and 
was glad of an excuse to see more often 
the girl who reminded her of the Bessy she 
had lost once, and perhaps had never ceased 
to mourn for. 

Mrs. Wessinger had no cause to mourn over 
the moral decadence of Bessy Calverton, in 
the midst of a family whose religious notions 
and duties were lax. Bessy had not forgotten 
her promises to those who had befriended her 
in her hour of greatest need ; and, possibly, 
some part of her happiness was attributable 
to the progress she was making by the very 
force of her example. For, if evil communi- 
cations corrupt good manners, as we, backed 
by our old copybooks, have attempted some 
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chapters antecedent to prove ; so the good ex- 
ample ever before us sets our brain pondering 
on the goodness and fitness of things, and the 
little effort it would take to make ourselves 
better Christians and men. 

The reader will not understand from this 
attempt at a moral reflection, that Bessy's 
habit of reading her bible regularly, going to 
church in all weathers at regular periods, had 
reformed the whole family of the Specklands — 
families don't reform quite so suddenly, and 
there are stubborn natures that think giving 
way, even to a good habit, a weakness to be 
rigorously suppressed. But Bessy, mindful 
of Mr. Parslow's wishes, looking upon obeying 
them as some little return — however little — 
for all his past kindness, kept strong in her first 
resolves to begin here the new and better 
life ; and the force of her example brought 
Lucy to her way of thinking, did some good 
to Mr. Speckland, perhaps made those sterner 
members of the family refiect a little more — 
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for they were thoughtful at times, and 
respected her motives at least. And Bessy 
was happy not only in witnessing some little 
change round her, but in having for com- 
panions, as we have said, those nearer her 
own age. So six weeks passed, and each 
week Bessy had contrived to earn, thanks to 
Mary Davis's early tuition in the matter of 
needlework, an amount of money sufficient, 
with a very little addition from Lotty's gift, 
to defray the expenses of her board and 
lodging. The sense of her independence in 
that respect made her heart light, and some 
portion of the old colour she had had in 
Wales return to her cheek. She knew how 
happy she was now, by the feeling of horror 
that she experienced in looking back at that 
'* El-Dorado " life to which five years' hard 
training had habituated her — by the wild desire 
that kept her brain busy on impossible schemes, 
to save Lotty even yet from the wrong, and 
the shame, and the ruin which had sprung 
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thence to mar her life, and cast her to a lower 
depth, concerning which Bessy Calverton 
mercifully knew nothing. Once during those 
six weeks she received a few hasty lines 
from her sister — significant of little but that 
she knew where Bessy was, and that those 
around her were in ignorance, and adjuring 
her to keep quiet, and not venture out much in 
the day-time yet awhile ; and concluding with 
a wish not to seek to know anything con- 
cerning herself. " Leave me to my own 
time," were her last words ; and Bessy sighed 
as she thought she had no power to do 
otherwise. 

Bessy had not forgotten Mary Davis in 
those six weeks; she had written a long 
letter to her at Aberogwin, thanking her for 
that undying interest that had induced 
her to correspond with Mr. Parslow, and 
detailing the new life begun in Seymour Street, 
and the new hopes arising therefrom. 
And Mary Davis had answered, and prayed 
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God to strengthen Bessy in her good inten- 
tions, adding the sad news that her father, 
who desired his kind love to his niece, was 
fur from well, and that his failing health 
troubled her a great deal. Still she trusted 
in the better times, and hoped to shortly 
send the better news. 

Bessy had become quite one of the family 
with the Specklands, at the expiration of 
those six weeks ; one to be loved and made 
much of, like that great spoilt child, Stephen, 
liessy was ever ready to oblige, to lend a 
helping hand in any direction ; and such 
natures are sure to take with people who 
want obliging and helping rather more often 
than ill-tempered people would care about. 
Then it was discovered that Bessy Calverton 
had a sweet voice of her own, and that voice 
was induced, after a week or two, to enliven 
the dull hours of the Specklands, and amuse 
the old gentleman in particular with some of 
the Welsh ditties, and those sentimental songs 
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with which, in the early days of the " El- 
Dorado/' Bessy had been accustomed to en- 
tertain her father's guests. And it was a 
sweet voice, if not of any great power ; and 
Hugh Speckland fell into a bad habit of 
leaving off his work whilst she sang, and thus 
losing a portion of that valuable time which 
he appeared to estimate so highly. Still he 
made little comment on her singing — he 
was not fond of paying compliments — and, at 
the conclusion of her ballads, engraved with an 
extra vigour, that possibly made up for lost 
time. Stephen Speckland enjoyed these little 
musical evenings most of all, perhaps, for he 
was ill with one of his old attacks, early in 
the fourth week of Bessy's sojourn there, and 
hardly strong again at the expiration of the 
sixth. Bessy had an opportunity of judging 
how weak he was, and what a hollow 
cough he had during the time he lay on the 
old sofa under the back parlour window. His 
spirits seldom seemed to fail him, however ; 
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and in the midst of that illness that kept 
him weak and from adding money to the 
common fund^ he had ever the light answer 
and the frank, open smile, and was the one 
least solicitous concerning his health. Bessy^s 
songs came in handy at this juncture ; and he 
maintained that it was Bessy's Welsh airs 
that had set him on his feet again in ^^ Auld 
Lang Syne," when he was seeking health and 
strength amongst the Aberogwin mountains. 

Stephen Speckland was fond of talking of 
Wales during the time that his ill-health kept 
him at home ; it appeared to have been the 
one holiday of his life, and reminiscences of it 
made his cheeks flush and his eyes sparkle. 
And it was pleasant for Bessy to talk of her 
Welsh home, of the few days he spent there, 
of the old fairy tales, and the sad end to the 
fairy volume which he had bestowed upon her 
as a parting gift. Then there was consider- 
able argument as to the merits and demerits 
of Mr. Davis, and Bessy found herself warmly 
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defending her uncle against Stephen Speck- 
land, and becoming excited in his defence, 
till the laugh of the invalid assured her that 
he had been prosecuting his opinions in order 
to rouse her indignation. 

" You're only talking like this to aggravate 
me," she would say at last. 

'' Guilty, Bessy," he responded; "but, 
like my old father, I'm a little inconsiderate 
in my search for amusement. And it's so odd 
to hear you defending the grim little man 
from whom you ran away in the mist." 

" I've grown wiser and better, I hope." 

"Ay, and pr , and all manner of 

things," said Stephen; "but the old gentle- 
man's looking wistfully towards me, and I'm 
not too ill to be unamusing, I suppose." 

" Shall I play your father a game at crib- 
bage ?" asked Bessy ; " I think I understand 
the game now." • 

" No — ^you are one of the workers, and I 
one of the drones, Bessy." 
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It was always Bessy now : the formal Miss 
Bessy, the still more formal Miss Calverton, 
had been set aside during those six weeks, 
and Bessy was called by her own familiar 
name. She was a girl who took readily to 
real friends — and it was like home now, that 
little house in Seymour Street. Stephen and 
Lucy might have been her brother and sister 
all her life, they were so kind and friendly ; 
and the father and mother were almost 
equally considerate. Only that cross brother 
Hugh called her Miss Calverton still, and. 
occasionally, in softer moments. Miss Bessy ; 
but even Hugh Speckland was as kind to her 
as to the rest of his family, sometimes, she 
fancied, seemed to pay some little attention 
to what she said and did, and was not always 
cross when necessity compelled her to intrude 
upon his working hours. But perhaps this 
was fancy — she coiild scarcely tell, his manner 
was so equable and hard. 

Until Stephen's illness took a turn, and the 
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doctor was out of the house again, Hugh was 
a diflferent being as regarded his brother 
Stephen. Bessy could see that he was anxious 
conceniing his brother ; that he lost time in 
talking to him, and still greater time with the 
doctor in the passage, and the parlour door 
closed against the conference. Hugh did 
not seem to consider time or money in matters 
^ of illness ; he was crotchety and diflScult to 
satisfy, and brought more than one doctor 
into the parlour to see Stephen — doctors 
who were always friends of his, he said, and 
were not going to charge much. And no one 
but the doctors and Hugh Speckland knew 
what was wrapped up in the little piece of 
paper that passed from the latter to the 
former after each interview. 

"Don't you think I'm in safe hands, 
Hugh," said Stephen, " that you bring these 
fresh faces to see a fellow who has only a bad 
cough ?" 

VOL. 11. P 
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'* I was always hard to please — and a dozen 
opinions are better than one." 

"Why do you always hold so fast to 
your own, then," said Stephen, with a 
laugh. 

" Perhaps because I am conceited enough 
to think no one knows better, Stevie — but you 
can't aggravate me to-day." 

"Why not?" 

" The last — ^friend of mine, gives me good 
news." 

"Did you expect bad?" 

"God forbid," was the exclamation; "but 
these doctors evade the plain yes or no, as if 
you and I were children, Stevie." 

" And this last doctor ?" said the brother, 
with a little natural anxiety. 

" Says there is nothing to fear — ^that your 
consjjitution may be somewhat weak, but that 
with common precaution we shall make an old 
man of you." 

" And the other doctors ? '^ 
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^^ Oh ! the others wanted to look wise and 
say nothing." 

^^ Well, there's good news at last, then." 

** Don't you think so?" with a quick 
glance towards Stevie. 

" To be sure — who says a word against it ? 
You're not of a sanguine temperament like 
the rest of us — and if you believe all's well, 
we haven't anything to say to the contrary. 
Besides, am I not as strong as a house 
again !" 

It was strange that during the next few 
hours the brothers appeared to change cha- 
racters — Hugh to be talkative and good-tem- 
pered, and Stephen silent and meditative. 
Only for the first few hours, and then pres- 
sure of work brought Hugh to his senses, and 
he turned to his never-ending occupation, 
whilst Stephen assumed his old character, as 
though it had been a cloak that he had laid 
aside for a moment. 

Stephen Speckland resumed work at the 
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end of the six weeks, and the house was less 
cheerful in his absence. Mr. Speckland, 
senior, more at a loss for amusement, began 
to grumble again, and to talk of the change 
of air that the doctors had once recommended 
him; and Bessy thought it was strange 
how different Stephen's absence made the 
place and everybody in it. Why, she felt 
different herself; and when a slack night at 
the theatre brought him home at an early 
hour, her spirits were only second to his own. 
And she was interested in Stephen for another 
reason ; she fancied she could detect in him 
at times flashes of a new thoughtfulness, that 
she took for an awakening to a better idea of 
life and its duties ; he stayed at home of a 
Sunday, and once Bessy caught him with her 
bible in his hands. Certainly the Sundays 
were not like summer Sundays, when monster 
excursion trains offered temptation to the 
workers for a plunge into fresh air, hill, dale, 
cornfield, and sea-beach; and the bible had 
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only been open at the fly-leaf, where she had 
very neatly written " Bessy Calverton." But 
there was a change, and, oh! if only she were to 
be the means of making a better Christian of 
Stephen Speckland. Bessy had grown enthu- 
siastic over her work lately; she had seen pro- 
gress, and that progress encouraged her. The 
satisfaction of doing good worked a great 
change in herself, made her more gentle and 
amiable, almost rendered her a heroine. She 
had found her vocation, and, with all the san- 
guineness natural to her character, she set 
to work earnestly to effect greater changes 
than the mere aspect of things warranted. 
And Bessy was a castle-builder, too — as we 
shall see at a future stage of our history. 

Bessy made a great attempt in the right 
direction at last — one Sunday morning when 
the bells were ringing for church. Bessy was 
ready for departure, and had entered the 
parlour to wait for Lucy. The usual Sunday 
scene was enacting in that parlour: Hugh 
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Speckland engraving with the same per- 
sistence and intense application that had no 
respect for particular days; Mrs. Speckland 
making preparations for the cooking of the 
Sunday's joint, and Stephen on his back on 
the ancient sofa, reading a penny journal, and 
intensely interested in the double murder in 
which the leading tale just at present luxu- 
riated. The father of the family was still in 
bed — he never rose till twelve of a Sunday — 
and possibly dreaming of a country house, 
and lots of amusement. 

Hugh glanced from his work as Bessy 
entered, and said, by way of general informa- 
tion — 

" It is raining." 

" Fm not afraid of the rain, Mr. Speck- 
land." 

" And there is not a respectable umbrella 
in the house," said Stephen. 

" My cloak is warm and thick, and will 
keep out a great deal of the wet." 
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" Perseverance, thy name is — woman ! " 
said Stephen. 

Stephen laughed pleasantly as he made the 
remark ; but Bessy felt there was a degree of 
bitterness in the words, and was quick to 
resent it. 

" And infidelity, thy name is — man !" cried 
Bessy — " irreverence and ingratitude, too I 
I can see all that now. Look at you — look 
at Mr. Hugh I " 

** What have I done ? " said Hugh Speck- 
land, and there was a more humorous expres- 
sion on his face than was usually exhibited 
when his attention was distracted. 

"You are always working; you don't think 
that Sunday is a day of rest — a day on which 
to be grateful, at least, for all the mercies of 
the past week, if you haven't had time to be 
grateful before." 

*^ Tou mean a day to put away work, and 
go to church or chapel ? " 

*' Certainly I do." 
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" But I should have to work harder than 
ever the rest of the week. Am I not slave 
enough to my labours, Miss Bessy ? *' 

" Well, you had better work more hard — 
than work now." 

" I have tried the day-of-rest principle,'* he 
said, " and it don't answer. I have my theo- 
ries, you have yours. For mercy's sake, don't 
follow too closely on Mr. Parslow's steps, and 
become argumentative. Freedom of opinion 
is a blessed law in this country." 

** I am not clever enough to argue," said 
Bessy, with a sigh that made Hugh Speckland 
smile, despite his attempt to hide any signs 
thereof; " I only know what is right and 
wrong." 

" A deep knowledge, which is beyond me ! 
Right and wrong seem so inextricably woven 
together, and the false approaches so near, to 
the truth, that the truth baffles me, and the lies 
ever deceive. But you are an enthusiast ; how 
long will it last? — ^how long has it lasted? " 
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Bessy remembered her life in Choke Street, 
at the "El-Dorado/' and her face flushed. 
Perhaps she was premature in her attempts 
at conversion — she, a " church goer " of six 
weeks I Still, this was a new life ; the dark 
life following the days of old amongst the 
Welsh mountains was gone for ever. She felt, 
with a kindling of that enthusiasm at which 
Hugh Speckland scoffed, that there was no 
power on earth to make her pass back to it 
again. She was sanguine and over-confident ; 
and a greater trial to her faith than the " El- 
Dorado " was rapidly approaching. The sha- 
dow was in that room, at that time — and 
Bessy knew not of its presence. 

" I don't say you are in the wrong, Miss 
Calverton," said Hugh, seeing her colour 
change ; " neither that your fervour is evanes- 
cent. But I am a man of the world, and 
have seen many converts. The man that 
lives next door took the pledge last year, and 
is now a drunkard and a beast ; the church- 
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man swears to thirty-nine articles, and then 
goes over to Rome." 

"Exceptions to the rule, Hugh/' cried 
Stephen from the sofa ; " an unfair argument, 
and I call you to order." 

" Stephen the righteous to the rescue ! " 
And with this home-thrust Hugh turned to 
his work. 

" Stephen the anything but the righteous, 
Hugh/' answered the brother ; " but I can't 
see races and classes gibbeted for the weak- 
ness of stray members. That's not free- 
thinking, but the very reverse." 

" Possibly — possibly ; don't harass." 
" You object to churches and churchmen — " 
" Stop there ! " cried Hugh turning round 
again — " I object to nothing of the kind, and 
it is you who sweep down upon me with a 
general condemnation. I was told once to 
judge for myself, and see what good it would 
do me — and I was weak enough to follow 
Parslow's advice." 
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"Mr. Parslow !" cried Bessy, 

** Well — ^yes," said Hugh with a slight gnash 
of his teeth at having betrayed himself; "but 
don't tell the reverend gentleman so, or he'll 
go mad with conceit. He succeeded some 
two years since in talking me into a resolve 
to try religion as a friend, and a comforter ; 
and I was more hot-headed at that time, and 
made a dash for it. I went to church, and 
saw a half-minister half-priest, who played 
with his religion, and flaunted in my eyes 
his flowers, lace, velvets, and other trumpery, 
and intoned a something that might have 
been cursing or praying for what a listener 
could comprehend, and ducked himself to the 
Eastand made crosses — and that was a religion 
I was to seek, and find good in ! A fancy, 
sponge-cake religion, that only fools and women 
would run after — ^people fond of singing and 
show, and setting that before God's word." 

" But Mr. Parslow does not set singing and 
show before God's word ; he — '' 
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" I am only giving you my experience,*' in- 
terrupted Hugh ; " I did not care to face Ik 
Farslow, and acknowledge that his reasomBg 
had moved me. I tried the Dissenters afia 
this High Church frippery, but they did not 
please me with their arguments, and I wai 
forced to retreat and find comfort in my own 
way again." 

And his hand fell heavily upon the table. 

" And your own thoughts will never bring 
you comfort, Mr. Hugh." 

"Are you sure of that?" was the question. 

" Quite sure." 

"You are a philosopher — and philosophy 
forgets the last bell is ringing for church, and 
that Lucy has been waiting and wondering at 
the door these last three minutes." 

" Oh 1 dear," cried Bessy, and in another 
moment she and Lucy were out of the house. 
Bessy had some difficulty in keeping Hugh fipom 
her thoughts that morning — another side to his 
character had presented itself, that was strange 
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and new. He had acknowledged that her own 
good friend and generous helper had had 
power to turn him a little from his course ; 
he was not so hard and inflexible as she had 
hitherto believed. Time might work wonders 
even with him, and the opportunity to live 
better might come again, with God's will, and 
in His mercy. If he had only met with some 
simple earnest divine in the time when his 
better nature awoke for an instant, and made 
one step towards the right. 

Ketuming home from church that morning 
her thoughts wandered to Hugh's brother — 
that friend of hers whom she had known 
longer, and could never look upon as a stranger 
— him she was thinking of perhaps a little too 
often in the depths of that heart, the workings 
of which she had not learned to comprehend. 

If Hugh had been moved, would it require 
such a great effort, such an intensity of purpose, 
to work a change in a nature more easy, and 
a temper more ductile and variable ? She was 
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little more than seventeen years of ag^ bat 
Mr. Parslow had said that the homblest instm- 
ment might work illimitable good — and if die 
could only see Stephen reading his bible, 
and accompanying her and her sister to diurdi 
before she left Seymour Street for ever ! And 
Bessy's conviction that her sojourn at Seymour 
Street would not be of long duration, spurred 
her to firesh efforts that very afternoon. 

" Won't you put that book down and read 
a better one, for once?'' asked Bessy, as 
Stephen lay on his back on the soia, poring 
over a well-thumbed volume. 

"What do you call a better one?" asked 
Stephen, languidly. 

"The bible." 

Stephen looked up surprised. 

"I say, Bessy Calverton, what is the 
matter with you to-day?" he asked, "that 
you charge us poor Specklands, right and 
left, and will have no mercy on our sins?" 

" I want to see a change here," 
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*^ Hasn't it been a change for the better 
ever since Mrs. Wessinger brought you in the 
midst of us?" 

Bessy coloured at the hearty manner with 
which he spoke, but she responded — 

" But I want to see a great change before 
I go." 

" Go !" he exclaimed, sitting bolt upright ; 
" go where ?" 

Bessy told him of her conviction that she 
should not remain long in Seymour Street ; 
spoke also, in the fullness of her heart, of all 
that Mr. Parslow had said to her in that 
house some weeks ago. 

" And I don't see that you have any excuse 
to lie here all Sunday, and never think what 
day it is.'' 

"But I do know what day it is, Bessy," 
he answered ; ** a comfortable, easy day, with 
the blessed consciousness of no work at the 
theatre of an evening. I can shut my eyes, 
and fancy myself in Wales by a stretch of my 
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vivid imagination, more especially now the 
voice of Bessy Calverton rings in my ears." 

" You haven't even Hugh's poor excuse of 
overwork." 

" Do you want to see me at church, with 
my hair very straight, and my eyes very 
much turned up ? " 

" I should like to see you at church now 
and then." 

"How comforting it is to have some one 
interested in your welfare — your moral wel- 
fare, too !" 

** Yoir are laughing at me 1" cried Bessy, 
indignantly. 

"I beg your pardon — don't be cross. .1 

can't bear to see anybody out of temper. 

It unsettles me." 

Before Bessy could reply, he added quickly — 

*' Do you really want me to go to church ? 
Will it give you any satisfaction ?" 

" Yes." 

*^ 111 go this evening !" 
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Stephen Speckland kept his word, and 
went to chureh with Bes^y, his sister and 
mother. He dozed once or twice during the 
service, and yawned at the curate's sermon, 
which was certainly an indifferent composition, 
and indifferently delivered. But he made no 
complaint ; he had volunteered to accompany 
Bessy of his own free will, and it was pleasant 
coming home to have Bessy's hand upon his 
arm, whilst his mother and sister went on in 
advance. He did not know what made it so 
pleasant ; he did not seek to know. He had 
found it also very pleasant lately to have 
Bessy an inmate of his house ; to watch, more 
often than any one knew save himself, her 
figure flitting about the room, or in graceful 
repose over the eternal shoe-binding. Pleasant 
to hear her sing, and talk of old Wales, it 
had been for the last three weeks especially ; 
but coming home from church with her, some- 
thing more softly exciting and bewildering 
than he could exactly account for. Perhaps 

YOL. II. Q 
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church was doing him good in some secret 
way ; he would accompany Bessy next Sun- 
day again^ and Hugh might wonder at the 
alteration as much as he liked. 

So Bessy Calverton, seeing with every day 
some change in those around her; finding 
means to amuse the old gentleman, keep the 
horrors from the old lady ; discovering much 
to love and admire in Lucy Speckland's trust- 
ing nature ; looking on Stephen and Hugh as 
brothers, whose merits improved upon ac- 
quaintance — was, as we have already affirmed, 
happy and content. She had worked some 
little good during her sojourn there ; she 
would hope and pray for more. That last 
Sunday had seen Stephen Speckland make 
one step in the right direction ; and from the 
first step what might not evolve ? It is the 
first effi)rt to move that is difficult and hard 
to conquer ; and after that there is much to 
hope for. And Bessy, seeing Mrs. Wessinger 
late that Sunday night, communicated to that 
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amiable old lady the result of her own eflForts, 
and startled her not a little by informing her 
that Stephen Speckland, after a little struggle, 
had been to church that very evening. 

" I have much hope of doing good here 
now, dear Mrs. Wessinger," said Bessy ; " and 
Mr. Parslow and you both thought I might." 

"Don't be over-sanguine, my child; that 
is as bad as want of confidence." 

" But to think of Stephen going to church 
with me !" cried Bessy ; " surely that proves 
that he is not the thoughtless, wild young 
man you once warned me of." 

*' Ah ! I don't know exactly what it proves, 
at present." 

And Mrs. Wessinger went home in a reflec- 
tive mood. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

A BISE IN LIFE. 

Bessy, hopeful and impetuous, continued her 
eflForts to make a convert of Stephen Speck- 
land, and was rewarded by Stephen's regular 
attendance at church. She fancied she could 
detect a great change in Stephen during the 
progress of the fortnight following his 
first appearance in a place of worship ; he 
was less volatile in his manner and flippant in 
his remarks, and was never from home save 
when necessity took him to his work at the 
theatre. Once or twice he relapsed into a 
thoughtful mood, from which, by a vigorous 
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effort of his own, he would manage to escape, 
and hring out the cards and cribbage board 
for his father's amusement ; but he played his 
game worse than ever, and met with the re- 
proofs of his sire, and subjected himself to 
odious comparisons between himself and bro- 
ther Hugh. More than once, Bessy looking 
up from her work, met his thoughtful gaze 
directed towards her over the cards he held 
in his hand, and was conscious of colouring 
and feeling nervous and fidgety in conse- 
quence. 

And yet there was a secret sense of happi- 
ness in the midst of it all, that she strove to 
combat against as though it were wrong. 
Bessy was young, and had read little in novels 
of the one great subject that makes novels 
attractive, and novel readers of the feminine 
gender precocious. Her mind was disturbed, 
and a new world of thoughts, wishes, desires, 
was opening its golden gates to her. Her 
heart, she knew, was in the work of Stephen 
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Speckland's conversion, but at that time she 
knew little more save that his voice suddenly 
near her began to make that heart beat ; and 
that in his frankness, and utter disregard of 
self, there was the same attraction as had 
drawn her to him in the times when she was 
younger. She felt he was a very dear brother 
of hers — ^that he was not stem and strange 
like Hugh, with whom it would take a life- 
time to become familiar. Bessy lost her work 
next week, and Mrs. Wessinger also found less 
employment for her industrious arm. The 
times that had been hard became harder still 
to the poor, and the iron frost seemed as if 
it would never go away. Bessy was troubled 
at being out of work, knowing Lotty's little 
gift would perceptibly diminish, now the ex- 
penses of board and lodging were to be 
deducted in full from it ; and if work Came 
not, what was to become of her in the dim 
future lying beyond ? Bessy thought so much 
of this, that her abstraction was remarked, and 
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very singularly, as she thought, by no less a 
person than Hugh, who, as a rule, appeared 
to pay little heed to anything save his own 
wood-engraving. 

"You are thoughtful. Miss Calverton. 
May I ask if any bad news has distui'bed 
you?" 

"No, Mr. Hugh," said Bessy; " but I feel 
conscious of shortly being an idler here, doing 
nothing for my support. That must not be." 

" Surely you are not going to fret because 
that wretched shoebinding trade runs slack ?" 

" Is there anything for which to be joyful ?" 
asked Bessy. 

"Yes!" 

Bessy regarded him curiously ; but he was 
very busy with his engraving, and frowning 
desperately at it. 

** What is there to be joyful for ?" asked 



" I may tell you some day." 
" But—" 
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Hugh snapped her up in much such a 
manner as he had snapped her in the earlier 
days of their acquaintance. 

" But I am busy now ; you must not stand 
at my elbow and interrupt me in my work. 
I never allow it.'' 

Bessy turned away quickly at the remon- 
strance, and felt half inclined to remind 
Mr. Speckland that he had begun the conver- 
sation which he was now so anxious to put 
an end to. What a bad-tempered man he 
was, to be sure ! If she lived till doomsday 
in Seymour Street she should never like him 
much ; he marred all approach to liking by a 
sudden churlishness, that sent the affections 
flying back to their shelter. She. won- 
dered what manner of man he would be with 
less work on his hands ; whether he would be 
more like Stephen Speckland, of whom she 
thought so much, and tried so hard to keep 
from thinking; for Stephen did his best to 
make home happy, at least. 
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Stephen made home happy in earnest one 
evening by bringing home the good news of a 
rise in life for him. 

" Old Simmonds has opened his eyes to my 
virtues and accomplishments at last. The 
first carpenter has resigned, and Stephen 
Speckland is to reign in his stead, at a salary 
of fifty shillings a week. Who is the first to 
wish me joy ? " 

Hugh left his high stool to shake his bro- 
ther by the hand. 

" I, who have prophesied so long that you 
would never rise higher than thirty shillings 
a week, ought to be the first to congratulate 
you on youf success." 

" Thank you," said Stephen, as they shook 
hands heartily. 

" And don't lose it again with that horrid 
habit of putting things off till the morrow," 
added Hugh. 

"Oh, I have done with procrastination, 
and idling away time, and letting fellows 
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less swift of foot, and with less brains, per- 
haps — for I am a leetU conceited — ^get before 
me in the race. In the new life, I am going 
to turn over such a large new leaf!" 

" So you always say," remarked Lucy. 

"And so I say again for the twentieth 
time, and mean for the first," said Stephen. 
" Fifty shillings are something in these days, 
and must not be treated with undue indiffe- 
rence. A really new leaf — for there is so 
much to spur me on, and give me strength 
to work upwards. What are you looking at, 
Hugh ? " he asked, as his pale face reddened 
a little beneath Hugh's fixed intensity of 
gaze. 

" What new incentive to exertion lies before 
you, Stevie ? " 

" Perhaps it is a secret ; and if you have 
your secret, Hugh, you must put up with 
mine." 

" I don't blame you," was the response, as 
the speaker turned again to his work. 
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"Perhaps Stephen is thinking of a wife, 
now," commented Lucy, archly. 

Stephen laughed very heartily at this, and, 
after a habit of his, brought a hand smartly 
down on his knee. 

" Stephen Speckland a married man 1 " he 
cried; "that's a fancy picture indeed, Lucy. 
Who'd marry a hare-brained fellow like me, 
keep me and my house in order, and make me 
a loving wife ? Who'd chance life with a man 
whose health is precarious, whose ideas are 
wandering, and whose capabilities of making 
a woman happy are extremely doubtful ? " 

Bessy looked up at this moment, and met 
his gaze directed towards her. It was very 
unaccountable, but she started and turned her 
face quickly away, and felt her heart leaping 
strangely in her bosom. Very strange and 
incomprehensible behaviour of hers, which 
she trusted Stephen had not remarked ; and 
yet he had looked somewhat meaningly in her 
direction, or she was full of fancies that even- 
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ing. Yes, she must be full of fancies, for she 
had never thought of marrying or giving in 
marriage before, and Stephen's remarks per- 
plexed her. She wished she was in her own 
room, to think of all this — ^to seek in some 
manner to account for Stephen's manner, and 
her own agitation. She was glad when 
Hugh's voice — the hard, unsympathizing 
voice of a man of the world — broke a silence 
that was at least painful to her. 

"What are fifty shillings a week with a 
wife?" 

" Working men marry on half, and less than 
half, Hugh." 

" More fools they." 

" Well, perhaps so, although working men 
have no appearances to keep up, and the 
working man's wife sits not idle, but works 
too. But with fifty shillings a week, Hugh — 
why, it's a good round sum to begin house- 
keeping with, and — ^but you were always a 
cynic, and I won't argue with you! And 
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who says I'm thinking of marriage ? — what 
folly 1 And," he added, hurriedly, '* who's 
going to wish me joy of my great rise in 
life besides Hugh? Father, mother, Lucy 
and Bessy — all silent 1 " 

Thus appealed to, the congratulations began 
to pour in from the remaining members of 
his family, and Bessy ended them by timidly 
wishing him joy herself. Fifty shillings a week 
was a great rise in life to him, although the 
father grumbled a little over it, and thought 
it might as well have been sixty. Still the 
work was lighter, there was more supervision 
and less manual labour, and consequently 
more opportunity to amuse his poor old father 
when he was that way inclined — which wasn't 
often, unfortunately. 

The evening wound up with quite a cele- 
bration of the event; and even Hugh was 
persuaded to abandon his work early, and 
take a seat by the fire, and join the general 
festivities, heightened as they were by gin 
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and water, and a plate of mixed bis- 
cuits. One of the happiest evenings Bessy 
Calverton had spent in Seymour Street; 
the Speckland family circled round the fire, 
and all talk of work and the past wherein 
they were better oflF, dropped for the time. 
There was singing too ; and after Bessy's song 
Stephen sang, and then Lucy, and then Hugh 
was called upon, and Bessy felt quite alarmed 
at the liberty taken with that grave figure, 
who sat with his arms folded regarding the 
firelight. 

" Catch Hugh singing ! '' exclaimed the 
father, with a short grunt ; " catch him 
amusing anybody, more than he can help." 

** But this is a special occasion," said 
Stephen ; " and Hugh always comes out on 
special occasions, and does his best. Am I 
not right, Hugh ? " 

" Where's your precedent ? " 

"When Lucy's sweetheart went away to 
Canada, didn't he spend the last evening 
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here, and wasn't Hugh Speckland the gayest 
ofusaU?*' 

" A diflferent occasion altogether, when the 
spirits required raising. A miserable occasion, 
pid a friend about to leave us for ever." 

"To begin a new life, for the better, 
Hugh — like myself." 

"Tes, but he was going away, and you 
were all dull and low-spirited ; to-night you 
can get on without me." 

"And Hugh has such a first-rate voice, 
Bessy," said Stephen ; " come, try your power 
of persuasion on this flinty-hearted being." 

" Oh ! he will not mind what I say," was 
Bessy's reply. 

Hugh made an uneasy movement in his 
chair, frowned, and then laughed lightly. 

" What a demoniac I must be," he said ; 
" even Miss Calverton looks upon me with 
fear, and is afraid of my snapping her head 
oflF. Haven't I said half a hundred times it 
is only stepping between me and my work 
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that makes me irritable ; and now the work's 
on the shelf; and the worker sits here at his 
ease." 

^^ That is as much as to say you are in a 
good temper, Mr. Hugh," said Bessy. 

" Try me." 

" Well, then — I will ask you, as a favour, 
to sing." 

Hugh Speckland began at once an old 
English ditty in a deep bass voice of some 
power ; he sang with feeling and expression, 
and the song being a plaintive one, brought 
the tears into Bessy's eyes. She had not 
imagined until then that there was any poetry 
in Hugh's nature, and had expected some 
national song with a defiance to invaders and 
Frenchmen. But this was a song of the 
aflfections, and sang by one who could possibly 
feel deeply. She might never understand 
him, but she would be glad when Hugh had 
less work to do, and earned higher prices. 

Yes, it was a happy evening, and some 
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portion of the happiness seemed to remain 
with Bessy after it belonged to the past, and 
Hugh sat so sternly at his post that she 
could scarcely imagine he had ever softened 
so much as to sing a sentimental love ditty. 
Did Bessy Calverton know what made her 
feel more happy after that night ; why her 
step was lighter, and the shadow of the " El- 
Dorado " still further removed from the pre- 
sent ? In the solitude of her own chamber, 
over the little work that she obtained at 
times, did she breathe the suspicion to her- 
self, and think how strange it had all come 
round at last ? Could she have believed it in 
the far-off time, amongst the mountains, when 
Stephen Speckland watched her kneeling by 
the Aberogwin stream — did she believe it 
even now ? She would not have owned it 
even to herself; she was content with the 
uncertainty, and afraid of each step that 
brought her nearer to the truth ; for she was 
very young, and there was happiness in doubt. 
VOL. II. R 
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She knew that there was an alteration in 
Stephen Speckland^ and she treasured the re- 
membrance of the strange look he gave her 
when they were talking of his marriage? 
But he might not have her in his thoughts 
— was it likely ? There might be a young 
lady somewhere who loved him, as that 
generous nature deserved to be loved, and 
she would not be very much surprised if that 
suspicion should prove to be correct, one fair 
day in the future. He was different in his 
manner towards her, but so was his brother 
Hugh for that matter ; and it might be easily 
accounted for, by the better knowledge of 
each other they were gaining every day. 
They were no longer strangers, and a little 
difference might be naturally expected. But 
then — ah then ! — this secret hero of Bessy 
Calverton's life — he had been always her 
hero — went to church every Sunday 
with her, and looked at her very thought- 
fully when he fancied she was too absorbed 
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in her work to observe him, and seemed to 
manoeuvre a little to obtain a seat by her 
side when he was at home of an evening. 
And Bessy, looking at herself in the glass, 
thought she had seen uglier faces once or 
twice in her life ; and perhaps there would not 
be anything extremely extraordinary in a 
foreman of stage carpenters, with the munifi- 
cent salary of fifty shillings a-week, falling in 
love with her some long, long day hence. 
Bessy could fancy love a plant of slow growth 
in Seymour Street, forgetting that it is not 
the solace of a life amongst that mysterious 
race, ycleped the " working-classes." Time is 
valuable Snowfields way, and love-making 
must be knocked off in some spare moment, 
when business is slack, and a fair face has 
time to distract. 

Bessy, we re-assert, would not have ac- 
knowledged those thoughts, or considered for 
an instant that Stephen Speckland was falling 
in love with her — no, not even when that 

b2 
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night came which was to be ever remem- 
bered, which was to rise before her, and be 
spoken of in a time of future trial. 

It was late in the evening, and Bessy, Lucy 
and Hugh were the only occupants of the 
sitting-room, Hugh apart from the ladies as a 
matter of course, at the old post and the old 
labour. Mr. and Mrs. Speckland had been 
upstairs an hour, and Bessy and Lucy were 
left to sit before the fire and talk of Lucy's 
Harry. Lucy was more than commonly lo- 
quacious concerning her Harry that night — 
full of his virtues and accomplishments, and 
anxious that Bessy should read, for the twen- 
tieth time or thereabouts, a letter from that 
faithful lover, that had that morning reached 
Seymour Street. A letter more full of love 
than ever, spanning over every doubt with a 
greater and stronger arch of hope. 

"Tou are sitting up late to-night,*' re- 
marked Hugh ; " cannot the next reading of 
that letter take place to-morrow? " 
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" But Stephen has not seen the letter yet." 
" Leave it on the mantelpiece for him." 
Lucy did not see the advantage to be 
gained by that advice ; night or day she never 
intended to part with that last, loving, hopeful 
letter — and to leave it on the mantelpiece, 
with a brother absent in mind and absorbed 
in his work, was to make a pipe-light of it 
perhaps before the sun rose. For Hugh 
Speckland always smoked one pipe a day — 
in the very early morning, before he went 
weary to his room. She would sit up for 
Stevie, and Bessy would perhaps keep her com- 
pany — and Bessy, strange to say, had not the 
slightest objection ! 

Stephen came home a few moments afber* 
wards, and the letter was placed in his hands 
when he was leaning against the mantelpiece, 
and looking down at the raven braids of Bessy. 
*^ What's this ? — another love-letter of 
Lucy's!" cried Stephen ; "what a lucky girl 
you are !" 
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Lncj gave a little agh — an acquiescent 
sigh, that had no sorrow in it. 

Having read the letter carefollj, Stephen 
returned it to his sister, and looked down 
thoughtfully at the black hair and the straight 
parting again. 

" That Harry's a trump— eh, Hugh?" 
** One in a thousand," remarked Hugh. 
" I don't see that," said Stephen, quickly ; 
"he was engaged to Lucy before he went 
away ; he hasn't a right to change. The man 
who would change because sorrow and afflic- 
tion have attacked his sweetheart in his ab- 
sence, deserves to be kicked." 
" Possibly." 

" And I should like the kicking of him," 
added Stephen. 

" Very likely," said Hugh ; " still, Harry's 
one in a thousand, and men do change as the 
world goes round — and women too, for that 
matter. What are the chances against Lucy 
ever crossing the seas even now?" 
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" Well, we will not make Lucy miserable 
by recounting them." 

" It is good policy to be prepared for the 
worst." 

** Are you ?" asked Stephen. 

"Always." 

" But you hope for the best too, Hugh ?" 

" Sometimes." 

And the head bent lower, and the figure 
that sat with its back towards them denoted 
an anxiety to be troubled no further with the 
subject. 

" Well, it's good policy ; but I never think 
of the worst — I catch it by the throat and 
stifle it, Hugh." 

Hugh did not reply. 

"And Lucy stifles it too." 

" And lives on in a hope that makes the 
darkness around her more light," added Lucy ; 
"she has faith in her Harry — and castle- 
building is a happy employment, let Mrs. 
Wessinger say what she will." 
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" You take after me, Lucy,** Sfud Stephen ; 
'^ oh ! the rare castles I have built, and the 
rare castles that have fallen, and not buried 
my heart in the ruins.** 

** Yours is a light nature, that finds a loop- 
hole to escape before the great fall comes," 
said Hugh. 

" I don't know that." 

^^ There is not a disappointment in the 
world that you would not shake off in a 
week." 

" Yes, there's one," was the quick answer. 

'* Indeed," said Lucy; "will you inform 
your patient listeners what that may be." 

"Not yet!" 

" But when shall we know ? " asked Lucy, 
with all a young woman's persistence. "** You 
have made me and Bessy very inquisitive." 

" Bessy don't say so," said Stephen, regard- 
ing the parting again. 

" Perhaps I am a little curious," said Bessy, 
looking up archly. 
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" Well, you'll know in good time, perhaps ;" 
and Stephen looked at her so earnestly, so 
mournfully, that Bessy felt her heart throb- 
bing, as though it were in some manner con- 
nected with his secret. His words had been 
uttered lightly enough, as if to deceive the 
blind sister and the unobservant brother ; but 
the looks were for Bessy alone, and, perhaps, 
were speaking the most truthfully. 

And when Lucy had left the fireside, and 
taken the liberty of intruding on Hugh's 
studies, and recommending him to leave off 
work for that evening, Stephen's words were 
stranger still, and Bessy's heart no calmer in 
consequence. 

** * Not a disappointment in the world that I 
could not shake off in a week,'" said he, 
quoting Hugh's words in a lower tone. " Do 
you believe that, Bessy ? " 

" No, nor I do not think Hugh believes it 
either." 

*'He did not give much thought to the 
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nature of some disappointments/' said he ; 
^'but then I am a Mvolous fellow, and 
Hugh is a great judge of character. Still, I 
think there is a hope that comes once to 
every man's life, and to see that blown away 
by an adverse wind is to find one's ideas in 
the dust, and all the despairing ones upper- 
most. Well, that's the fortune of war, more 
often than not. Will you wish better luck to 
my hope, Bessy Calverton ? " 

She hesitated. There could be no harm in 
wishing it, however ; and she did not guess 
at his one ambition — she had no right. Yes, 
she trusted his hope would not fail him — or, 
failing him, would be as lightly surmounted 
as his brother had prophesied. 

" And you hope it will not fail me, Bessy ?" 

" Yes," answered Bessy, looking down and 
evading his glance; *Uhere is no harm in 
hoping that, I suppose ? " 

" You don't know what you are wishing," 
he said, in a lower tone still ; " oh, Bessy ! if 
you only knew — if I " 
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He stopped^ and was silent so long that 
Bessy, who had shrunk away from him, tor- 
tured by wild doubts, and yet experiencing 
throughout a strange thrill of happiness, found 
courage to look up and meet those eyes again 
— more mournfully expressive than ever in 
that moment. 

He changed colour then, and said, rather 
hurriedly — 

"Don't think of anything I have been 
saying to-night, Bessy. It's all folly — non- 
sense - perhaps madness. I'm a frivolous 
fellow, and don't know my own mind yet. 
There may come a day when I can speak of 

it more — when ^" 

Stephen paused once more, and Bessy in- 
stinctively followed his glance, and looked to- 
wards the window. Hugh was still talking with 
his sister Lucy, but he had turned half round on 
his high stool, and was watching them intently, 
with a deeper frown and a darker shade upon 
his face than she had seen hitherto. 
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** Are you going to keep up all night there, 
you two ? " he asked sharply. 

^^ Not quite," was the laconic answer of his 
brother. 

" Is there a secret, concerning which Lucy 
and I are to be kept in the dark, that you 
whisper so low ? " 

^^ I have nothing to whisper about, Hugh/' 
replied Stephen. '*Good night to you, old 
fellow/' 

" Good night," was the response ; and deep, 
and almost morose, it sounded after the hearty 
adieu of the younger brother. 

*' And a better temper to you in the morn- 
ing," added Stephen. " I may as well wish 
you that before I go." 

"Thank you." 

Stephen had reached the door, when he 
turned back and went to Hugh. 

" Is anything wrong?" he asked, in a tone 
that was intended to escape Bessy's ears. 

" Nothing that I know of." 
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"You are different to-night, Hugh, or my 
eyes deceive me." 

*^ Tour eyes deceive you." 

" On your word?" 

" On my word — sceptic." 

And the brow relaxed, and the shadows 
vanished, and the two brothers looked with a 
half-laughing face at each other. Bessy 
thought how like they were at that moment ! 

And Bessy had much to dwell upon that 
night; and there were many sleepless hours 
gpent in her humble bed before she closed her 
eyes, and thought no more of all that had hap- 
pened to perplex her. 

And how much more was there to perplex 
her on the following night when Stephen came 
home again and spoke a few words to her in 
the dark passage. She had opened the door 
for him that night, and his first words were, 
"Is that you, Bessy?" 

When she had responded in the affirmative, 
she felt his hand gripping her by the wrist. 
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** Bessy, I was talking of a hope last night 
— ^it was the folly and madness that I spoke 
of also. It's gone.*' 

"What is gone?" gasped Bessy. 

" Nothing that affects yon, mind/' he said 
qnickly, " nothing from which I shall not re- 
cover in a week, as Hugh said. I mention this 
to you in particular, Bessy Calverton, because 
the subject may be unintentionally revived, 
and to speak of it may give me a little pain, 
just at present. That's all. You must be on 
my side ; and if Hugh or Lucy speak of my 
hopes," with a short hard laugh, that reminded 
Bessy of her sister Lotty, " turn the conversa- 
tion, if I am pressed too hard. May I ask so 
much?" 

"Yes— but— " 

" But say no more about it, Bessy. It was 
only one hope, and now it's gone. And I am 
not broken-hearted, girl — what a prophet that 
brother of mine is!" 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

ANOTHER WARNING, 

Bessy did not know what to make of this 
extraordinary phase of Stephen Speckland's 
character. It troubled her ; it even made her 
sad. He had lost the great hope of which he 
had recently spoken so sanguinely ; and she, 
infected with the same castle-building fever, 
had had a dreamy consciousness of being con- 
nected with it. Ah ! what dreamers we are 
all. Here was Bessy Calverton still in igno- 
rance of Stephen Speckland's secret, and 
Stephen talking of the one hope shattered at 
his feet. 



} 
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And in that daik entry, on the night 
mentioned at the dose of onr last diapter, he 
only spoke of it to Bessj, and seemed the 
same light-hearted fellow she had ever known 
as he stepped into the midst of the familiar life 
of home. Hugh was right, thought Lncy, there 
was not a disappointment in the world that 
Stephen could not shake off in a week ! Who 
would have thought save Bessj, to whom a 
glimpse behind the cnrtain had been vouch- 
safed, that the great fall had come, judging 
by bis easy, off-hand manner, and the little 
change that followed his hasty confession. 
For there was a little change that Bessy's 
watchful eyes could detect ; a greater anxiety 
Uf amuse his father when at home, and a 
habit of leaving home more often, under the 
\i\m of business at the theatre — only a plea 
l/i/jit^ h(*B»j felt assured. Then he was a trifle 
mort^ reserved towards her, and called her 
Ikmy less often, and seldom looked at her 
now, not even when he might think her too 
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busy to observe him. Still it was only Bessy 
who could mark a change — to the family he 
was not different, and no one detected the 
false ring in the jest, and the effort to 
sustain the old smiles. And perhaps the jest 
came as readily and in the smile there was no 
deception after the week that Hugh had given 
him had passed ; for Bessy saw that he was 
resigned, or determined, and, in either case, 
possibly content. Somehow she felt very 
miserable herself — as if some light had been 
shut from her path, and some wild, dreamy 
hope from her heart ; she did not know what 
— she would not know ! If she had been a 
castle-builder herself, almost unconsciously 
rearing up some fabric which a breath was to 
dispel, why let the ruins fall round her, and 
no one be the wiser — she would not be 
the wiser herself, for she confessed nothing, 
even in her secret chamber, with the door 
locked against the world. 

She had been taught a lesson perhaps on 
VOL. 11. s 
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the folly of dreaming^ and was none the worse 
for that task which is set us all in our 
torn. 

Bessy would have liked to know, howeyer, 
what that one disappointment was of Stephen 
Speckland's ; it did not affect her in any way 
— bat she was curious, and his manner gave 
no clue to the mystery. Why had he spoken 
so earnestly to her — ^was it only because she 
was younger and impressionable^ and might 
feel for him more ? — ^would certainly not laugh 
at him for betraying something like senti* 
ment. 

But all this was vain speculation; why should 
she disturb herself concerning that which 
troubled Stephen Speckland so little ? Let time 
pass on its way and bring peace to her — and in 
the practical world before her let idealism 
die. She had no right to appear concerned 
or grow pale, or become thoughtful — so Bessy 
worked busily at shoebinding when there was 
employment of that kind in her way, and 
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chatted and smiled again^ and forgot not the 
good example, in which Mr. Parslow encou- 
raged her— even though Stephen suddenly 
gave way and went not to church with her, 
but stopped at home and talked worldly 
matters with Hugh. 

It was one Sunday night, nearly a fort- 
night after Stephen's eccentric behaviour, 
when a turn was given in a new direction to 
Bessy Calverton's thoughts. The frost had 
broken up by that time, and poverty was 
a degree or two removed from starvation, 
and did not die of cold and hunger in the 
public streets. Bessy, Mrs. Speckland, and 
Lucy had returned home to Seymour Street 
with Mrs. Wessinger, whom they had met at 
church ; and Mrs. Wessinger having no work 
on hand, was inclined to saw the air with her 
prayer-book whilst haranguing Hugh on the 
evil of his ways — Hugh engraving his hardest 
meanwhile. 

" You'll never come to good, Hugh Speck- 

s2 
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land — I've said it a hundred times before. 
And all the extra money you may earn by 
such ungodly labour will turn out wrong, de- 
pend upon it/' 

" Turn to dry leaves and grasses like magic 
money !" said Stephen ; " serve him right." 

^' m chance the transformation/' remarked 
Hugh. 

^^ You chance more than that, young man." 

^^ My good lady, you must spare me a ser- 
mon this evening," said Hugh, rising. "I 
have done work — I have done more than work 
to-night, and to-night ends a long struggle. 
This should be a memorable day, God willing ! 
I'm going for a walk." 

^^ Alone ? " asked his brother. 

^^ Yes. I am a savage bear, you know, and 
only fit for my own companionship. Good- 
night, Mrs. Wessinger." 

And Hugh had hurried away before that 
well-meaning old lady could repeat his adieu. 

"Driven him clean out of the house, 
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ma'am !" was the comment of the lather ; " and 
Sunday evening is the only time when he is a 
little bit amusing." 

"A walk will do him good, Mr. Speck- 
land/' said Mrs. Wessinger in reply ; " he's 
looking ill enough." 

"Eh— what?" 

" He's looking ill enough," reiterated Mrs. 
Wessinger ; " and if some of you don't inter- 
fere and stop his games early and late over 
those stupid blocks of wood, he will fall into 
a bad way." 

" Good Lord, Mrs. Wessinger, you're enough 
to bring on my horrors ! " cried the alarmed 
mother. 

" He works too hard ; stop it." 

"Stop Hugh working!" exclaimed more 
than one who knew the hopeless nature of the 
task. 

" I would hide the blocks, and stop tt that 
way," said Mrs. Wessinger. 

" But you work as hard,'* said Stephen. 
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"No, I don't ; and if I did, it agrees with 
me, for I can think peacefully over mine. 
Bat when a man works hard and thinks hard, 
too— thinks clean contrary to his work, and 
don't think comfortably — ^he must give way 
at one time or another." 

"What did he mean by ending a long 
struggle ? " asked Lucy ; " he spoke diffe- 
rently — more hopefully, I fancied." 

" Ah ! you're full of fancies," was the 
father's response. "You need not worry 
yourself about what Hugh said. I've known 
him sit and mutter over his work for hours 
together, and make my back creep to hear 
him. It's a struggle that only concerns him- 
self — for he thinks of no one else, I wager." 

" Wrong," said Stephen, quickly. 

" I say, right ! " 

" Wrong I " repeated Stephen more deter- 
minedly, and the vpice was so like Hugh's 
in its depth and intensity, that it produced 
the same effect, and quelled dissentient 
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voices. And in the pause that succeeded, a 
single knock without announced a visitor. 
Bessy was quick to respond that evening ; she 
had been sitting near the door, and before 
Stephen or Mrs. Speckland could rise, she 
was at the street door, regarding doubtfully, 
and with some nervous excitement, a woman 
whose face was thickly veiled. The woman 
remained so motionless that Bessy asked 
at last her business, and then the word 
" Bessy ! *' hastily escaped her. 

Bessy sprang into the street and clasped 
her arms round her. 

" Lotty ! — ^it's Lotty come to see me, at 
last!" 

" Hush 1 — don't make such a noise, girl ! " 
she cried. ** Put on your bonnet, and come 
a little way with me." 

" Will you not come in ? " 

**No, no — not in there; Tm not fit for 
any honest home. I can talk better to you 
alone. I have much to say.'' 
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Bessy retariied to the room, communicated 
in a few hasty words the startling intelligence 
of her sister's arrival, listened to a warning 
" to be careful, my dear — to be very careful, 
and make haste back/' from Mrs. Wessinger, 
and to a question, " Is it quite safe ?'' from 
Stephen, and then rejoined Lotty, who passed 
her arm through hers and hun'ied her down 
the street. 

" I didn't think to trouble you yet awhile, 
girl," said Lotty ; "but there's danger abroad, 
and there are hints dropped at the 'El- 
Dorado ' of a clue to your whereabouts. You 
must find another home, or the black hound 
will have you." 

" Hush, Lotty I " 

" Ah I it was always ^ hush, Lotty ! ' but 
he will be a hound if he take you back again 
— I'm sure of it ! You must tell them to hide 
you with some friends at once — ^for I heard 
the name of Speckland to-day, and that's sus- 
picious. You're trembling." 
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" A little — I shall be better in a minute." 

"And I have crossed the bridge to put 
you on your guard. You must not be brought 
back to Choke Street, though it has been the 
devil's own home since you've been gone. 
Oh ! Bessy, that dreadful bible ! " 

Bessy looked into Lotty's face as she flung 
back her veil for breath — paler and more 
deeply-lined than ever, and yet she fancied 
not so wickedly defiant. 

" That bible you left me, because I was a 
jealous fool, and did not want you to think of 
Mary Davis too much — oh, that bible ! " 

" Have you read it ? " asked Bessy, hope- 
fully. 

"Part of it," was the answer — "it has 
been neariy the death of me — it has told me so 
much. Bessy, do you believe half that is in 
it ? " she asked, eagerly. 

" Every word." 

" That such a woman as I can be saved, 
after all I have done in my accursed life? " 
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she cried — " that for such a woman, with all 
her sins upon her, there is a gleam of hope ? '' 

"I believe it — yes ! And you will believe 
it too 1 " 

" No, I won't !'' was the abrupt reply. 

"Not believe? Oh, Lotty!" 

" It's worse to know that — ^and to be sure 
there is no escape for me. That I am 
hemmed in — ^hemmed in — and there is no 
breaking through to the light." 

" There is no power to hem you in, if 
you believe and trust." 

" You have altered, Bessy," said Lotty, 
thoughtfully regarding her. 

" Thank God— yes." 

"I thought you would — suddenly, in- 
stantly, when the heavy weight of such an 
example was removed. I forgive that Pars- 
low saving my life, now 1 " 

" Dear Lotty, do you mind talking a little 
more of Mary Davis's bible ? " 

"Yes, I do mind. It has done me no 
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good — it has shown me water beyond my 
reach, and I am dying of thirst — it has 
spoken of heaven, and I am in the clutch of 
the fiends. Bessy, girl, there is no escape 
for me — upon my soul and body, not a single 
chance 1 " 

" Will you go and tell Mr. Parslow 
that?" 

"Parslow is watched, and I daren't go 
there if I had a wish that way — which I 
haven't, and never . shall have. Where's my 
chance ? If I run away, Bessy, there is not 
a soul who would offer me the shelter of her 
home — not an honest man or woman but 
would turn away from me. It would be the 
old life over again, with the seven devils 
worse than the first, that your bible talks of, 
preying on me." 

" We might live together — ^we — ^" 

"Whatl your life marred by mine, and 
your character blasted by contact with 
it — to offer you a share in my evil name, 
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and rob you of your good one ! Madness and 
foUy ! " 

" Do you read the bible stUl, Lotty ? " 

"Yes, that's the worst of it. I have 
hidden it once or twice, and then I have been 
curious to make sure if the very, very worst 
were promised pardon or repentance, and 
then hardened myself with the thought that I 
never meant to repent, and there was an end 
to it." 

She gave her old short laugh at this, but 
looked still anxiously into Bessy's face, as if 
for a denial to her terrible assertion. And 
Bessy denied it strongly and indignantly, and 
told Lotty she was repenting already, and 
said the time would come when the one 
chance of which she despaired would be 
offered her. Bessy would pray for that tim^ 
and think deeply and earnestly concerning 
it. 

" I won't hear any more about it ! " cried 
Lotty; "I have stolen out to give you a 
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warniDg, and tell you that there is no time to 
be lost — that's the only business that con- 
cerns you. Don't trouble your head with 
Mary Davis's bible — anything that ever be- 
longed to ihat girl won't do Lotty Calverton 
much good." 

It was the old jealous cry, and Bessy 
sighed. 

" Tell your new friends what I have said 
— if they can't help you, write to Mr. 
Parslow at once, and he may think of some- 
thing, though he is a bit of a blunderer. Do 
they make you happy in this place ? " 

" Yes — ^they are very kind to me." 

" There's a girl there, I see," said she, a 
little sullenly ; ^* I suppose you think more 
of her than — than Mary Davis even now !" 

" Why should you think that, Lotty?" 

" Because you're a girl of fancies ; and let 
anyone be fond of you, and you give all your 
love back in return," 

"Is it not natural?" 
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" Perhaps it is," she replied, after a pause ; 
"if you don't forget those who loved you before. 
Bessy, you won't forget me — ^bad as I am ? " 

"Never." 

"I don't ask you to love me like Mary- 
Davis — I don't expect that!" 

"But I do love you, Lotty, better than 
any one in the world." 

Lotty suppressed a cry, and walked on in 
silence. After a time she said — 

"I have seen two young men there — do 
they make love to you ?" 

" Love to me ! — oh, no." 

" Take care of the men — there's no trusting 
their lying tongues." 

"You appear to know the family well, 
Lotty — you have been here before — and I was 
beginning to think you had forgotten me." 

" Have 1 anything worth remembering but 
you ? " cried Lotty ; " is there a bright spot 
in all my life, save that which you have made 
for me? Well, I do know all about the 
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Specklands — I have been in this street twenty 
times, or more — do you think I could keep 
away, with the chance I had of seeing you 
now and then, when that grim-faced fellow 
bent his head a little over his work ? More 
than once he has frowned me away, and you 
were sitting at the back, and ignorant how 
near I was to you." 

" My dear Lotty, and you never gladdened 
my heart by a sight of you !" 

" I am a shadow lurking in darkness — leave 
me there — it is best for us both ! " 

" But the light shall come, Lotty ; I promise 
it — I am living for it I '' 

** I'll believe it when I see it," said she, 
and her scornful little laugh echoed again in 
that silent street ; " you're all confidence — if 
it makes you any the happier, keep so 1 But 
don't think of me too much — that can't make 
you happy. What is the name of the one who 
goes to church with you sometimes?" she 
asked, abruptly. 
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" Stephen.'' 

''He's the best tempered and the best 
looking brother of the two. Don't let him 
rob you of your heart, before you're aware 
of it. You're nearly eighteen years of age 
now." 

'' I will take care, Lotty." 

'^ It might be the best thing that could 
happen, if — ^but the best or worse will come, 
and you'll not be able to stop it. I must go 
now. Write to Mr. Parslow when you are 
safe, and I shall be able to find you out — 
God bless you — ^now go. And," she added, 
" don't think of me too much — ^I'm good for 
nothing!" 

She darted away from Bessy's embrace, 
and went rapidly down the street, leaving 
Bessy with the tears in her eyes, but with 
hope in her heart ; for there was a change in 
Lotty, however much she might talk of 
despair, or think there was no surmounting 
the great wall of her sins. Mary Davis's 
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bible had roused her at least to thought, and 
from such thought as her's what good might 
evolve ? Bessy forgot the danger that 
threatened her in thinking of the better times 
of. which she had spoken so assuringly to 
Lotty, till a hand touched her own, and the 
deep voice of Hugh Speckland said, close to 
her ears — 

" It is a late hour to be alone in the streets, 
Miss Calverton." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

HUGH SPECKLAND'S ADYICE. 

Hugh Speckland did not speak in very soft 
accents to our heroine ; on the contrary, he 
addressed Bessy as if he were a little vexed 
at finding her alone, and some distance from 
home. But he changed his tone immediately 
she looked towards him, and said — 

" You mustn't think me harsh, Miss Bessy, 
but this is out of your usual way — and it is 
not safe for young women to be alone at an 
hour so late. On a Sunday night all the 
scum of the metropolis floats to the surface, 
and makes London streets hideous. Are you 
going home, now?" 
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^* Yes, sir." 

" You were standing deep in thought when 
I came up with you — ^you do not expect any- 
one?" he asked earnestly. 

"No, I have just parted with my sister." 

" Indeed! — any bad news ?" was the anxious 
inquiry. 

"They know where I am at the ^El- 
Dorado/ " said Bessy with a sigh, " and I must 
leave you all!" 

" No ! " said Hugh impetuously. 

Bessy looked surprised, but he continued — 

"A hundred times, No, Miss Calverton. 
Will you tell me all the news, and let me 
judge what is best — do you mind taking my 
arm? I shan't bite you," he added, a little 
satirically, as Bessy seemed to hesitate. 

Bessy had not hesitated, she had only been 
surprised at his request; at the cold self- 
abstracted head of the family politely offering 
his escort and protection homewards. She 
had expected him to make an abrupt little 

t2 
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speech and pass onwards, not find him 
doubtful of her ability to reach home in safety 
without his protection. True, he had marred 
his politeness by his last observation — ^but that 
was a habit of his, and she did not take offence 
at it, although of a hasty disposition at 
times. 

" Let us walk slowly and discuss the matter. 
There will be only argument and foolish 
reasoning to vex one in-doors. What is 
there to fear, Miss Bessy?" 

Bessy related all that Lotty had warned 
her of; and he listened with great attention, 
although he was silent after she had concluded 
the few remarks that threw a light on the 
matter. 

" May I inquire," he said at last, " if you 
are tired of us yet?" 

"Do you think «o?" asked Bessy, with 
some warmth. 

" I am an uncharitable thinker at times — 
don't ask me." 
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But Bessy persisted, and he said at last 
very positively, " No — I do not.'' 

This part of the subject having been 
definitely settled, he put another question. 

"Are you fond of the country?" 

Bessy replied in the affirmative. 

^* Perhaps it may be as well to give your 
father as little clue as possible," he said; 
" although I do not fear him — and I doubt if 
he would put forth a legal claim, if we resisted 
him stoutly. Still, father and mother will go 
in the country shortly, and there will be a 
home with them, if you like to accept it." 

It did not appear a very cheerful prospect, 
although Bessy thanked him. And it did 
not appear feasible ; for how was she to work 
for her living in the country, where work was 
scarce — and, above all, this sudden talk of 
the country was very new and startling. Hugh 
Speckland observed this, for he said — 

"You are the first, Bessy Calverton, to 
hear me talk of the country. The long 
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straggle I spoke of at an earlier hour this 
evening ends with a country life for those 
who have despaired of it so long." 

" It seems very strange.'^ 

'*It is a little surprise of mine — a coup-de- 
ihSdtre, as the French say. My father^ whom 
time has afflicted and weakened^ has mourned 
many years for a country life, and the last 
three years I have been working day and 
night to give it him. His life has been a 
reproach to mine — but it was not to be 
helped. I took my share of blame, and said 
nothing.'* 

" And this was the secret motive of which 
you spoke one day ? '^ 

"Yes." 

" It is very kind." 

"No — only very selfish," was the reply. 
" I shall be happier out of the reach of my 
father's reproaches — perhaps I shall be glad 
to get rid of the old people, and call the 
house my own, and feel my own master. Set 
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that down iot the motive. If it be not a very 
high one, it's as near the truth as the other." 

" I don't think so." 

" Don't you ? " and he looked suddenly at 
her, and then turned his head away again; 
" Well, there are motives within motives, as 
there are wheels within wheels. Practice at 
my profession has made me, if not perfect, at 
least sought a little more by publishers and 
print-ilellers ; and it has not been very hard 
work, after all, to save a hundred a&d twenty 
pounds, and buy and furnish a little cottage 
down in Kent for the old people. They have 
wished it in their hearts all their lives ; let us 
see if the accomplishment of that wish will 
make them happy— or think better, just a 
little, of one they have doubted." 

" And Stephen and Lucy — are they igno- 
rant of the surprise ? " 

"Yes, at present. I may tell them to* 
morrow, or the next day, if you do not fore- 
stall me?" 
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" Do you think I would depriye you of the 
pleasure of so agreeable a surprise, Mr. 
Hugh ? — you who have worked so hard for it, 
too?" 

^^ And spoiled my temper so much in the 
effort." 

" Not so much, after all." 

" Ah 1 will you think better of me as well 
as the rest, and forgive my fits of petulance, 
for the sake of the object that caused them ? 
Do you expect now my end is gained — ^to find 
me as indolent and easy as that good-tempered 
brother of mine ? No, Bessy, I have some- 
thing else to work for still; and as I have 
taken you into my confidence. Til — I'll tell 
you that, if you like." 

He was looking at her again, and his voice 
was deep and low — scarcely for the moment 
articulate. Bessy felt for the moment afraid 
of him, and half made a movement to with- 
draw her hand ; but he pressed it close with 
his arm, and would not let her go. 
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*' I must tell you whether you like it or 
not/' said he, a little hastily. " It's a foolish 
task to beat eternally about the bush, wherein 
no bird may be ever entrapped. If I take a 
fancy — ^have a wish — I seek for some hope to 
guide me on, or I let it go at once, and turn 
away. It is an irremediable folly to build a 
world of hopes on a vapour, that must col- 
lapse and let them down. Bessy Calverton, 
I'm going to ask you to give me hope to call 
you mine some day." 

" Oh, sir 1 I never thought — I never dreamt 
of this ! Pray, let go my hand, and say no 
more." 

*^ Will you think of it from this time ?— or 
will you let me know to-morrow, after a night's 
deliberation? I don't wish to alarm you, 
Bessy ; but I must say, that your presence in 
my house has made a new life for me, taught 
me to build on a future that may make me a 
very diflFerent man. Here is a work of re- 
formation for you, Bessy — will you attempt 
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It? — will you tnwt in me? — ^will yoa girc 
me a right to protect you against those who 
luid a trusty and forfeited it? Will yoa be- 
lieve that this grim, hard-worker at your side 
has a heart strong to lore, and make yoa 
happy ? There, I have frightened you, leap- 
ing forth from the shell wherein idl my better 
feelings have been buried so long ; but I must 
seek hope, or face the worst, and not live on 
in uncertainty. I was never afraid to face 
the worst yet." 

And he looked very sternly before him, as 
though the worst lay beyond in the darkness. 
He had relinquished her hand now, and Bessy, 
with averted head, was hurrying along by his 
side, anxious to escape this embarrassing 
position, and alarmed at this new change, so 
sudden and fierce. 

" Some time to-morrow you will give me 
my answer. Miss Calverton," he said ; ** that 
is but fair to you and myself. And, if you 
can give me one more hope to work upwards 
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for — ^the brightest my life may ever know." 
He proceeded at a slower pace, to allow 
Bessy to recover some portion of her embar- 
rassment alone, before she entered the home 
from which her sister had called her with 
news startling to her peace of mind. But 
what was that to the news which had come 
upon her since, and set her heart wildly 
beating, and thrown every thought into con- 
fusion. Oh! let her hurry upstairs to her 
room, and lock the door on those thoughts, 
before they betrayed her into an outburst of 
incomprehensible tears. 
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CHAPTER X. 

besst's answer. 

Bessy Calverton spent the greater part of 
that night and the early morning thinking of 
all that Hugh Speckland had told her. It 
was her first offer; she was but little more 
than a girl — and a first offer is always so 
confusing and exciting. And to add to it all, 
there was the consciousness of not having 
thought of Hugh Speckland as a lover — of 
living a little while ago in a vague kind of 
dream-land, in which other figures and other 
hopes had existence. But it was only dream- 
land after all, and this was reality 1 
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Bessy Calverton had time before her to 
think, and Hugh Speckland could not have 
adopted a better course than not pressing her 
for an immediate reply to his love-suit. Bessy 
pressed on the instant would have answered 
no ; but Bessy left to herself was a thoughtful 
and prudent girl, who had not had much 
chance in her life of fostering romantic ideas. 
' Bessy saw a choice between Choke Street 
and Hugh Speckland's home — ^life in " El- 
Dorado" versus life in Seymour Street. To 
Bessy, a wanderer as it were, indebted to 
foreign kindness for the protection of a home, 
the offer of Hugh Speckland's was something 
more than she could anticipate — a rise in life 
for which she was unprepared. She was 
grateful for it, pleased in that heart of whose 
workings she comprehended so little, that her 
poor self had had charms enough to rouse into 
action feelings long dormant in the breast of 
Hugh Speckland. What could he see to love 
in her, and why did she not feel more happy 
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under the circumstances ? Hugh had not 
sworn her to secrecy — ^possibly had not ex- 
pected her to take counsel alone of herself in 
a case so momentous and critical — she would 
rise early and visit Mrs. Wessinger, and make 
a confidant of that motherly old lady. 

And despite the late hour at which Bessy 
dozed off and plunged into troubled dreams, 
it was only striking seven when she was 
startling Mrs. Wessinger by her unlooked for 
appearance. 

^^My goodness, girl — what is the matter 
that you look so scared likel" she cried, 
as her independent right arm continued its 
labour ; " no bad news, I hope.'' 

" I hope not, Mrs. Wessinger," said Bessy. 
" Tm in trouble, and I come to you for ad- 
vice — but it's — ^it's not bad news !" 

" It's too early for watchers in the street, 
supposing that the watch has been kept up, 
which I doubt," remarked Mrs. Wessinger; 
" but still this is an imprudent step." 
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" I don't know that I need be prudent any 
longer — I saw nay sister last night, and you 
are aware that she came to warn me to 
choose another home, for my new one she 
feared was discovered." 

" Yes, my dear. I learned that sad news 
last night." 

"But that is not my trouble, dear — ^it's 
advice of another kind that I want. Mr. 
Speckland has — has asked me to marry 
him.'' 

The shoe dropped off Mrs. Wessinger's 
hand at this astounding piece of intelligence. 
She had not been so taken off her guard 
since her little money was lost and her 
husband died. 

"Stephen?" 

"No— Mr. Hugh." 

" Hugh Speckland !" exclaimed Mrs. Wes- 
singer; "that obstinate, well-meaning, hard- 
hearted, hard-working infidel — I beg your 
pardon, Bessy, but he's all that and more. 
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and there's no telUng what sort of hus- 
band he would make a young girl like you. 
You're so yery young, and he's thirty at 
least. But you're a poor girl, and he stands 
a chance of getting on in the world — and a 
protector like Hugh would keep you from all 
dangers that a return to the 'El-Dorado' 
might bring. But then he's an infidel — a 
No Church man, and all the rest is worldly 
reasoning. Upon my word, my dear Bessy," 
said Mrs. Wessinger, inclined to cry at the 
host of pro's and con's that suggested them- 
selves ; "I don't know what to advise — if he 
loves you, it is all for the best, perhaps; 
and if you Jove him — ^you know best, my 
dear, about that — why, I mustn't advise you 
against your own happiness. And I'm not 
advising you — I can't. Oh I if Mr. Parslow 
were only here now !" 

But Mr. Parslow was not there, and to 
seek him was dangerous; good man as 
he was, how could he advise Bessy in so 
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delicate a matter. He might not have 
even pressed her so closely as to the 
state of her heart as Mrs. Wessinger, who 
had no belief in "good matches," unless 
love was at the bottom of them. What an 
old-fashioned idea I 

" Go back and think it over very deeply 
again, Bessy," said Mrs. Wessinger; "trust 
in what your heart prompts you to do, and I 
think it will be right. If you are still per- 
plexed, ask for longer timie — the match that 
is made in a hurry never turns out well. 
Have you told Mr. Speckland that your 
father is likely to discover you again ?" 

"Yes." 

"We ought to think of something very 
speedily — if he has nothing to suggest, I 
shall be round in an hour or two with a 
suggestion of my own. The grass must not 
grow under our feet." 

Bessy went away ap perplexed as she had 
come, and returned once more to her room 
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to think the matter over — to pray for a clear 
judgment in this great turning-point of her 
life. And after a long prayer she woke to 
the consciousness that she did not love Hugh 
Speckland — that it would be false and wrong 
to let him believe that she loved him. She 
might love him in time, and make him a good 

wife, perhaps. But if it had been only 

and then she buried her head in the bed- 
clothes and sobbed, and would think no more 
of a folly which, fostered too long, miglit have 
been the wreck of her happiness. 

She went downstairs with a mind unre- 
solved, and a heart still ill at ease. If she 
had had but one adviser 1 

Bessy was surprised to find the old couple 
not downstairs yet, Lucy still absent, the 
tall stool at the window vacant, and only 
Stephen Speckland sitting in a brown study 
before the fire. Bessy quite started when he 
turned round, he looked so pale and hag- 
gard. 
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" Good morning, Bessy," said he ; "I have 
been waiting here an hour for you.'' . 

^^For me I" exclaimed Bessy, and her 
oolour came and went strangely. 

'^Hugh told me a great secret late last 
night, concerning you and him — a secret that 
I learned then for the first time," said he ; 
" it's an odd story, of which I never had a 
suspicion. Tou are: not angry with me for 
introducing the topic so abruptly ?'! 

*'No,'' responded Bessy. 

".Hugh of course is unaware tiiat I rose 
early this morning to talk the matter over 
too," said he ; *' the poor old fellow is nervous 
for once in his life, and has fled before the 
bright face. of a girl of eighteen. I suppose 
love makes. cowards of us — eh, Bessy ?" 

"I don't know — I can't say," said she, 
embarrassed at the question. 

" Once upon a time, Bessy, you were in- 
clined to leap at decisions rather hastily," 
said he ; " in Wales there was a dispute about 

u2 
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. .1 rim up a mountain in ;he 

...i ^ere you had taken offence 

..- .i Hugh's, and were thinking 

.^ CO Mrs. Wessinger's — I hope 

. .aoLiIy say *No' to poor Hugh's 

. being happy." 

. . ^>c i will not say ^No'?" said 

..L .ill my heart, I hope you will not 
'»osj>y,'' he answered earnestly. 
c^ .-loured, and looked down at the 
.1 icit as if the room were spinning 
^Mi her, and rested her hand upon the 
^'icco to steady herself from a shock 
. V 'lud never expected. Had she been 
.;LUust hope even till that minute, 
. v iclt as if one more tie had been cut 
.i luac bound her to an illusion? 
■loi'c so for both your sakes, Bessy," he 
.^ viuing slowly, and looking at the fire 
US though he read his lesson there ; 
vour own shall I speak first?" 
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" I would rather not hear any more," mur- 
mured Bessy. 

" But this is a great crisis, and I ask it as 
a favour," said he ; "I will be brief." 

" I am listening," murmured Bessy. 

" Ton will have no reason to fear your 
father after that marriage with Hugh ; you 
will have one of the best of husbands — for the 
true nature of Hugh Speckland is developing 
itself, and it is a good one. You will be very 
happy — ^you will make him so. And for 
Hugh's sake, I ask it, because no one has un- 
derstood him ; and to only one he loves and 
thinks of making his wife will he soften, and 
let the noble heart and all its unselfish nature 
have play. He will be a new man if you 
accept him, I am sure : if you turn away 
from him, deterred by the mask he has worn 
so long — ^it is only a mask ! — ^you harden that 
nature for ever, and shut him up in himself 
till his dying day. Hugh may bear his dis- 
appointment well in your eyes, but nothing 
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mh change him so moch^ or work so 
liu* eril, «8 your refusal." 

** Why do 70a plead so eamestlj tat Mm ?* 
ertf>d Beasy; ''is it not treating him like a 

child? — treating me " 

** 1 hope not It is a strange pleading, I 
own ; but| Bessy, I hare a reason that makes 
w# take an oflSce ungracious in itself and one 
whiok Hugh would resent more warmljr tium 
^>u. ll b the hest of reasons/' 
^^WUljottteUitme?" 
''Not now,"" and Stephen compressed his 
li|vi and looked more fixedly at the fire, as 
though the lesson there had become blurred, 
and hard to read« 

*^ Will you ever teU me?" 
♦♦ 1 may some day/' 

^^Ask me to be your brother Hugh's wife, 
lhen>'' said Bessy, with rapidly increasing ez- 
oitement, '*and I will say * Yes/" 
♦< 1 have asked you, Bessy/' 
^^Ask me again/' 
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Stephen Speckland looked up again, and 
repeated his former words, not altering a 
syllable. 

" With all my heart, I hope you will not 
say * No,' Bessy." 

'^ I will make him happy, if it lie in my 
power, then. If his happiness depend alone 
upon myself, it would be cruel to say that 
no — a poor return for all your kindness — all 
his love." 

"Yes." 

^' May I ask whether you had any suspicion 
of Hugh's secret till last night ? " 

" Not any," answered Stephen. 

Bessy shivered as she dropped into a chair 
by the fire ; and Stephen, as if he had fulfilled 
his mission, rose and hastily left the room. 
Bessy did not know how long it was before 
the subject of the late conversation was 
standing by her side — it could not have been 
many minutes, she fancied. 

'^ Miss Calverton," Hugh said, leaning his 
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arm on the mantelpiece, and bending forwards 
to regard her more intently. Bessy looked 
up as he addressed her, and shrank a little at 
the dark face so close to hers — it was so 
unlike a lover's — ^it expressed so little hope, 
so much fear, anxiety, even trouble, in the 
midst of the set sternness that work and 
thought had rendered habitual to its 
character. 

" I don't wish to hurry you, Bessy/' he 
said ; " if there be anything to consider still, 
pray defer your answer, and leave me in sus- 
pense. But — ^but you have thought of all I 
said last night?" 

" Yes." 

" And the future life of him standing at 
your side, Bessy ? — is it to be something 
newer, brighter from this time ; or shall I 
step once more into the darkness, and let the 
shadows close on me ? " 

" If — if, Mr. Speckland, it is in my power 
to make you happy " 
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" If 1 " he cried. 

" And if you will be content with one to 
whom your oflFer has come with a surprise 
from which I have not yet recovered, but 
who will do her best to return your love, 
and make that future life you speak of, 
bright." 

" Bessy — dear Bessy ! " 

It was the face of a lover's then. In a 
moment Bessy saw what it was in her power 
to effect, with such a love to work on — saw, 
too, what a little trouble, a little true affection 
might make of that nature, whose noblest 
attributes had been warped by constant labour 
and no sympathy. In the midst of his own 
family he had lived alone, and been misun- 
derstood — ^he had worked and struggled in- 
tently for the home in which they had lived, 
and the roof that had sheltered them all, and 
been rewarded with no thanks. Only his 
brother Stephen had understood him a little, 
and seen more deeply into the inner life. 
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wherein many noble traits of character 
waited the right word, the right method to 
leap into existence and make a hero of him. 
Nay, was there not as much heroism already^ 
in this engraver of Seymour Street, Snow- 
fields, as in the SolandoV and Tirante's of 
times more remote — ^he had sacrific6^d ten 
years of his life for those who bcwre his name, 
and had slaved hard for that cottage, the 
unattainability of which had been his father's 
constant source of complaint. It was only 
now his life was brightening, and the better 
times advancing — and the young girl trem- 
bling there at his side had given the signal 
of the great change by her timid answer. 
His was an intense love — for his character 
was intense — and the sudden change was 
new to her, and alarmed her a little. But 
she felt more happy already. Give her time, 
and this strong man's love, and let the one 
fleeting vision pass by unacknowledged — and 
might not her own life take its colouring 
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from his, and the best, brightest days be 
dawning for her also. She would hope so — 
she would try to feel happy in the present, 
by believing so ; she would shut her eyes to 
the fact that it was one step from perfect 
truth — and that from such a step evil must 
follow in due course. 
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